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BLACK WINGS. 
Sextons of the Overland! Buriers of 
the dead, 
Where graves are lone and shallow and 
winding sheets are red! 
Wardens of the wagon track, watchers 
by the creek, 
Loiterers in the lignum where the 
blacksoil traps the weak! 


Feasters at the wayside, guests at the 
lagoon, 
Gloating over dead sheep rotting in the 


noon! 
Robbers on the red roads, highwaymen 


of Drought, 
Settlers of the issue that the dawn has 


left in doubt! 


Was there ever team-horse from the 
chains let go, 

Was there ever lean steer lightened of 
the bow, 

But your hungry vanguard drifting 
from the sky 

Croaked beside his shoulder, glad to 


watch him die? 


Ever tramped our cattle knee-deep in 


the grass, 
But you soared above them praying 


Death to pass? 
Ever went our sheep-mobs starvedly 


and slow, 
But you marked their weaklings stum- 


bling to and fro? 


Ever trod a bushman, tramp, or pio- 


neer, 
O’er the plains of Famine, through the 


scrubs of Fear, 
But darker than his danger, closer than 


his dread, 
Shadows on his pathway, flapped ye 


overhead? 





Call to mind the stock routes, north 
and west and east!— 

Every heap of white bones fashioned 
you a feast! 

Call to mind the sandhills!—every 
wrinkled hide 

Made your perch at banquet the day 
a dumb beast died! 

Surely, at God’s muster, when our 

mobs again, 





purple plain, 
When from creek and sandhill crowd 
our western dead, 
He shall suffer only white wings over- 
head! 
Will H. Ogilvie. 
The Spectator. 


—_— 


THE LESSER PEACE. 


Before my glass is wholly run 

I ask a span of quiet years, 

When I may wind the thread I’ve spun, 
Learn laughter, and remember tears; 


A season of good fellowship 

Beneath the sky with wind and rain, 
When buckling on my shallow scrip 
I leave behind the ways of pain. 


I ask a little garden close 

Wherein to learn the common grace 

Of herb and flow’r, before the snows 

Make pale the warm earth’s comely 
face; 


A lesser peace before the great, 

A little while to court the sun, 

To sit with folded hands and wait 

The coming of tke Silent One. 
Blanche M. Kelly. 


—_—— 


THE LITTLE RAIN. 


Oh! she is good, the little rain! and 
well she knows our need 

Who cometh in the time of spring to 
aid the sun-drawn seed; ° 

She wanders with a friendly wind 
through silent nights unseen, 

The furrows feel her happy tears, and 
lo! the land is green. 








Last night cloud-shadows gloomed the 
path that winds to my ahode, 
And the torches of the river-boats like 
angry meteors glowed. 
To-day fresh colors break the soil, and 
butterflies take wing 
Down broidered lawns all bright with 
pearls in the garden of the King. 
From the Chinese of Tu Fu 
A.D. 712-770. 
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CRIMINALS AND THE CRIMINAL CLASS. 


The subject to which I am about to 
address myself is one of very painful 
interest and of very pressing import- 
ance. In dealing with it I will begin 
with the beginning and state what I 
mean by criminals. There is a multi- 
tude of evildoers who are net tech- 
nicaily criminals, and of these not a 
few are more culpable morally than 
some who are commonly so called: “Il 
y a des infamies cachées qui sont pires 
que des crimes au grand jour.” But the 
law does not reach the perpetrators of 
these “concealed infamies.” Nay, they 
often pass for respectable members of 
society. Like certain persons men- 
tioned in the Gospels, they devour 
widows’ houses and for a pretence 
make long prayers. They appreciate 
the truth of Clough’s assertion in “The 
Latest Decalogue”; “At church on Sun- 
day to attend, will serve to keep the 
world thy friend.’”’ They are zealous, 
publicly, for “the suppression of vice 
and the cause of civil and religious 
liberty all over the world”: and they 
are occupied, privately, in ‘making 
their pile’ by methods which really 
deserve the pillory. Conspicuous among 
these are the speculative, or rather 
predatory financiers who purchase a 
thing with no intention of getting pos- 
session of it, but merely to derive a 
profit from its changes in price: who 
by “operating” with stocks, shares, 
bonds, cotton, wheat and other com- 
modities—of what use to continue the 
list?—obtain wealth without earning it: 
wealth which, in fact, belongs to some 
one else. Let us hear on this subject the 
late Sir George Lewis, who spoke re- 
garding it with an authority possessed 
by few. “Many of the large fortunes 
which have been amassed by mush- 
room financiers and promoters during 
the last few decades have been built 
upon fvundations of trickery, deceit 


and fraud, and if we examine the 
means employed we find them little 
different from those of the racecourse 
thimblerigger.” Unquestionably, this 
way of heaping up riches is morally 
wrong. As unquestionably, those who 
pursue it ought legally to be accounted 
criminals. But no: “Have the misfor- 
tune to take some trifle off a hook, and 
you are set on high in the dock as a 
curiosity: steal a million, and you are 
pointed out in the salons as a virtue,” 
Vautrin says, in Le Pére Goriot. The 
words are just as true now as when 
Balzac wrote them, nearly a century 
ago. 

It is not, then, these speculative 
financiers, or the equally nefarious 
usurers and sweaters, that I have in 
view when I speak of criminals. Great 
as is their moral delinquency, they con- 
trive, as a rule, to keep “the windy side 
of the law.” I mean by a criminal a 
man who has been tried in a Court of 
Justice for some act or omission which 
the law has made penal, and who has 
been convicted thereof: one who has 
outraged society, and upon whom the 
law has taken vengeance. I am afraid 
this will strike a jarring note in the 
minds of some. “Vengeance!” they will 
say: “We don’t like the word.” I must, 
however, keep it, because I am satisfied 
that it is the right word. I will ex- 
plain why later on. 

Let us consider what civil society 
really is. It is not something artificial. 
It is a natural institution, the outcome 
of the being of man. That is what 
the old Greek philosopher meant when 
he spoke of man as “a political animal.” 
And so a philosopher of our own, and 
no mean philosopher, Hooker, “the Ju- 
dicious,” amplifying this dictum of 
Aristotle: “Nature herself teacheth 
laws and statutes to live by [which] 
do bind men absolutely, even as they 
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are men, although they have never had 
any settled fellowship, never any sol- 
emn agreement among themselves, 
what to do or not to do.” “The law of a 
commonwealth [is] the very soul of a 
political body, the parts of which are by 
law animated, held together, and set to 
work, in such actions as the common 
good requireth.’ That is the true ac- 
count of human society, in which 
human freedom is rooted and grounded. 
Man has never lived as a lawless 
savage. We hear much, in these days, 
regarding his far-off prehistoric ances- 
tors. We are told, more or less con- 
fidently, about their habits and pursuits 
in the Paleolithic, in the Neolithic age. 
Nay, “the Ape-Man of Java” is, by 
some, relegated to the EHolithic age, 
the date of which may possibly be a 
miliion of years ago. I seldom read a 
book in which such speculations are 
presented without saying to myself of 
its author, “ Most ignorant of what he’s 
most assured.” But, at all events, 
these beings who are described for us 
as our remote progenitors, “ roaming 
our planet with animal companions in 
the dark night of prehistory” were not 
men atall. They were as truly animals 
as their companions: troglodytes with 
haif a brain, with the appetites and 
habits of a wild beast, with inarticu- 
late cries for language; gregarious, 
doubtless, but not rational, even if 
possessing energies whence reason 
germinated. For myself, -the hypo- 
thesis presents no difficulty to me that 
the rational faculty may have been 
evolved: that it existed in our tertiary 
and quarternary ancestors; if we are to 
accept those terms, dormant as sun-- 
light in coal, but really there. Any- 


how, it is in virtue of the endowment 
of reason, whenever and however he 
may have acquired it, that man is 
emancipated from the yoke of instinct, 
as no other animal is emancipated; 
that he is “man, and master of his 
Reason is the basis of ethics 


fate.” 


w 


i! 
jhe 


as of jurisprudence and politics. 
alone,” to go back again to the Greak 
philosopher, rightly called “the master — 
of those who know,” “is an ethical 
animal having perception of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice and the 
like,” a perception which is the out- 
come of reason. It is precisely because 
man is an ethical animal that civil 
society is possible. And the true con- 
ception of human law is that it is a 
function of reason: it is the recognition, 
by the State, of a portion of that sys- 
tem of relative rights and duties which 
reason itself reveals. It is the bond of 
civil society. And the end of the State, 
which is civil society in its corporate 
capacity, is to preserve that bond: to 
maintain the rights which law recog- 
nizes, 

For this end Courts of Justice exist. 
It is their function to attend continual- 
ly upon this very thing. They enforce 
rights by actions arising from con- 
tract or quasi contract: from delict or 
quasi delict. They visit with punish- 
ment certain gross infringements of 
right, violating the public order and 
branded as crimes. But what is a 
crime? I do not think we can better 
Kant’s account of it: “an act threat- 
ened by law with punishment.” And 
what is a criminal? One who wilfully 
commits that act, and who therefore 
rightly incurs the punishment. The 
whole criminal jurisprudence of the 
world rests upon this conception of 
crime and criminals. I use these words. 
advisedly. I had occasion not long ago 
to study carefully the Penal Codes 
with which most countries have, of 
late years, provided themselves. And 
on this matter they are unanimous. 
They all agree that a man can be held 
criminally responsible for a nefarious 
deed only when he was at liberty to 
do or tv abstain from it: that crime 
has its root in volition. 

I wish to dwell upon this point for 
a moment, because there is a tendency 








ee 
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at the present day to deny the con- 
ception of crime upon which I have 
been insisting, and which has been uni- 
versally accepted among men from the 
dawn of civilization until now—a 
tendency, and more than a tendency. 
Crime, it has been always held, is a 
voluntary act: by which we mean an 
act which a man was free to commit 
or not to commit. But there is a well- 
known school among us which denies 
that any act of man is really voluntary, 
which insists that his every deed is 
necessitated: that he could not help 
himself when he did it. I remember a 
verse of a song, much esteemed when 
I was an undergraduate—happily it is 
all I remember of the ditty—in which 
this excuse is offered, with “damnable 
iteration,” by a young man who had 
succumbed to the attractions of frail 
beauty: 
For I really couldn’t help it, 
Couldn’t help it, couldn’t help it, 
For I really couldn’t help it 
She was such a charming girl. 

And of this kind is the excuse which 
the theory of Determinism supplies for 
any lapse from right action: “My will 
was not free. The temptation was too 
strong. I couldn’t help myself.” Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, crime is not 
morally wrong, or, to speak more ac- 
curately, it does not exist. The 
distinction between right and wrong, 
in the old and only rational sense of 
the word, is obliterated. It is not 


1In treating de actibus humanis we 
distinguish between different kinds of 
freedom. A deed may be free, and 
therefore deliberate, actu, habitu, vir- 
tute, or interpretative. Of course no 
one can rationally deny that most of 
men’s daily actions are indeliberate: as 
M. Bergson puts it, “We speak rather 
than think, we are acted rather than 
act ourselves.” But there are cases 
when we make up our mind delib- 
erately: there are cases where we 
choose—to use again M. Bergson’s 
words—‘“in defiance of what is conven- 
tionally called a motive; and this ab- 
sence of any tangible reason is the 
more striking the deeper our freedom 
goes.” Bismack, as rd Morley of 
Blackburn has recently told us, test- 
ified of himself, “I have often noticed 
that my will has decided before my 
thinking was finished.” I should like 
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wrong for a man to do what he cannot 
help doing. Larceny becomes klepto- 
mania. The so-called thief is merely a 
sufferer from a mental] malady. I am 
far from denying that kleptomania 
really exists, although the word was 
ridiculed by some of our best Judges 
when it first came in. Thus, when 
counsel in a case before Mr. Justice 
Byles, setting it up as a defence, in- 
quired “Your Lordship has heard of 
that disease”? the Judge replied, “Yes, 
and I have been sent here to cure it.” 
In the present day I suppose no one 
would deny that there are cases of 
vitiated volition which renders a man 
incapable of self control in respect of 
his neighbor’s goods. But such cases 
are rare. And to account of all crime 
as merely disease, which is what a 
certain school seeks to do, is perfectly 
monstrous, and strikes at the bonds of 
society. If moral responsibility does 
not exist, criminal law is a gigantic 
iniquity. If the imperious dictate of 
conscience “Thou oughtest,” does not 
imply “Thou can’st,” conscience is a 
delusion, nay, a mockery. But to tell 
me that, is to contradict the surest of 
all my certitudes. The arguments for 
‘Determinism look extremely well on 
paper, although they are often vitiated 
by ignorance of the subtle, but most 
necessary distinctions drawn by meta- 
physicians from Aristotle down to 
Kant.’ For myself I quite admit that the 
problem how the will is free is in- 


to reproduce here, in compressed form, 
certain observations which I have 
made elsewhere: 

The objections urged at the present 
day against freedom of volition are no 
new discovery. They come before us 
decked in the garb of modern science. 
But there is not one of them, of any 
real weight, which was not met and 
sufficiently answered by the Schoolmen 
eenturies ago. What is commonly ac- 
counted the most formidable argument 
for Determinism is derived from the 
doctrine of evolution, now so generally 
accepted. I confess I do not under- 
stand why it is thus accounted. The 
question whether, and in what sense, a 
consciousness of right has been 
evolved, seems to me to present no 
special difficulties. Evolution of the 
organism is required, up to a certain 
degree, for the senses to act. But we 
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soluble. It transcends the grasp of 
speculative philosophy. But the fact 
of freedom of volition seems to me 
conclusively evinced by certain prac- 
tical principles. I have, however, no 
intention of inflicting upon my readers 
a metaphysical discussion. The vast 
majority of men are not metaphy- 
sicians, bappily for them. But they 
are quite capable of appreciating the 
dictates of the practical reason which 
witnesses to the limited and condi- 
tioned freedom of the human will. 
“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “we know 
that our will is free, and there’s an 
end of it.” This is, at all events, suf- 
ficient as a rule of life. It is a fact 
that men possess, in greater or less 
degree, the faculty of choosing that 
which reason, independently of natural 
inclination, declares to be practically 
necessary or good.?, And this means 
free will, which is an absolutely essen- 
tial condition of morality. Without it 
duty, obligation, responsibility, merit, 
cannot exist. 

So much as to the true conception of 
crime. What is the true rationale of 
punishment? I suppose the vast ma- 
jority of people would reply, to deter 
and to reform. Now I am far from 
denying that these are ends of punish- 
ment, although I cannot admit that 
they are its only ends. I consider that 
it has another end, of which I shall 
speak hereafter. That punishment is, 
and is intended to be, deterrent, who 


do not call the organism the efficient 
cause either of sense or perception. 
Another kind of material and social 
evolution may be indispensable for the 
exercise of the hitherto dormant moral 
faculty. But how does it follow that 
such evolution is the true cause, and 
not merely a conditio sine qua 
non? The truth is that these dis- 
putants have not the least notion of 
the nature of intellect. Here we come 
to the real issue. The School of which 
I am speaking will have it that the in- 
tellect is nothing more than a bundle 
of associations: “the aggregate of feel- 
ings and ideas, active and nascent, 
which there exists,” Mr. Spencer as- 
sures us. And so Dr. Bain: “The collec- 
tive “I” or “self” can be nothing dif- 
ferent from the feelings, actions, and 
intelligence of the individual.” “Can 
be nothing different!” It is an admir- 
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can doubt? The words of Aristotle are 
as true of our time as of his: “It is not 
the nature of the bulk of men to obey 
from a sense of shame but from fear: 
nor do they abstain from evil because 
it is wrong, but from dread of punish- 
ment.” But of punishment as a re- 
formatory agent we must speak with 
much dubiety. Reformation really 
means the conversion of a man’s will 
from wrong to right. Is that likely to 
be accomplished by turning him into 
“a jail bird,” as the phrase is Will 
intercourse with his fellow-prisoners, 
“the scum of the earth and the off- 
scouring of all men,” aid in the process? 
Or will the torture of solitary confine- 
ment? A powerful writer of fiction 
well puts it that prison life, with its 
manifold degradations, eating into a 
man’s flesh, becoming infused into his 
blood, and running for ever through his 
veins, seems fitter to quench all sense 
of personality, and so to destroy the 
very foundation upon which character 
must be built up. And experience 
warrants this view. A prison is not, 
as it is sometimes called, “a moral 
hospital.” No: it is rather a criminal 
manufactory. The theory of which we 
hear so much, that “an educative pro- 
cess,” worked chiefly through good con- 
duct marks, takes place in our prisons, 
a process whereby the convicts are led, 
by calculations of profit and loss, to 
resolve to cease from conduct destruc- 
tive of agreeable feeling to society 


able example of “affirmativeness in 
negation.” I venture, nevertheless, to 
maintain that it can be, and is, some- 
thing very different. I maintain that 
the intellect is, in fact, a power of per- 
ception and judgment sui generis: that 
the unity of consciousness, the Ichheit 
of the Ego, the selfhood of the Me, is 
the original and ultimate fact of man’s 
existence: and that the will is ego- 
Fe (First Principles in Politics, p. 


2It is a commonplace of the Schools 
“Liberum arbitrium habetur quando 
positis ad agendum requisitis potest 
quis agere vel non agere.” Of course 
there are cases of a non-physical necess- 
ity, of a single determining motive, of 
a spiritual instinct, of a knowledge ex- 
hibiting the object as omni ex parte 
bonum, where free will does not exist. 
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generally, is contradicted by facts. An 
educative process does indeed go on 
within those gloomy walls. The con- 
tamination of prison life is an educa- 
tion in crime. It is said that three- 
fourths—I believe 80 per cent. is a 
truer estimate—of those who are sent 
to prison return thither. 

That there is a reformatory agent in 
our jails I quite admit. That reforma- 
tory agent is the Chaplain. It is a 
dictum of an eminent Nonconformist 
divine, Dr. Bushnell, who was a veri- 
table apostle of the worst criminals, 
that “the soul of all reformation is the 
reformation of the soul.” I believe 
that dictum to be profoundly true. 
The only means of really reforming 
prisoners is by the alteration of their 
will from bad to good: you may call it 
a change of heart, or a transformation 
by the renewing of the mind: and as a 
matter of fact this is ordinarily effected 
through religious influences brought to 
bear upon them by the Chaplain. Now 
let us consider for a moment how those 
influences are brought to bear. The 
Chaplain is the minister of a religion 
based upon the truths of man’s free 
will and moral accountability which 
have their sanction in the individual 
conscience. And it is to the conscience 
of the prisoner that he appeals. The 
religion of which he is the representa- 
tive has for its mission to convince the 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment—but there can be no sin, no 
righteousness, no judgment, if man, 
lying helplessly in an infinite eternal 
network of cause and effect, possesses 
no freedom of volition, and incurs no 
consequent responsibility; nor can he 
possibly have any retribution to fear 
if he has no real choice to do good or 
evil." That doctrine is, however, the 
very antithesis of the doctrine which 
the minister of Christ has to preach: 

*In writing these words I have in 
my mind a well-known passage in 


Cardinal Newman’s “Letter to the 
Duke of Norfolk.” 
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nay, he must needs regard it as a 
doctrine of devils, striking at the very 
root of repentance, of moral and spirit- 
ual restoration. It is on conscience 
that the Chaplain founds himself: it is 
to its dictates that he appeals, and to 
the conviction of guiltiness which it 
enforces. “To reverence his conscience 
as his King” is the very beginning of a 
man’s real reformation: yes, and is its 
end also. Assuredly the Chaplain does 
not approach the convict with the 
mealy-mouthed philanthropies so much 
in vogue: “the sick sentimentalism 
which we suck in with our whole nour- 
ishment and get ingrained into the very 
blood of us, in these miserable times,” 
as Carlyle puts it. He does not assert 
that the wretched inmates of the house 
of bondage could not help themselves; 
that they are the victims of abnormal- 
ity, the product of bad laws and of 
bad institutions, the outcome of social 
injustice. No: his it is to insist upon 
the very different teaching that “out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies.” 
‘He apprehends the great truth, so well 
insisted on by the International Prison 
Congress in 1872, “the prisoner must 
be taught that he has sinned against 
society and owes reparation”: that his 
punishment is the other half of his 
crime: that it is a merited retribution 
which he has justly earned: the ven- 
geance which according to the ever- 
lasting law of righteousness overtakes 
the wrongdoer. 

“Vengeance,” does anyone demur? 
I seem to hear the misused text 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay saith 
the Lord.” Precisely. These words, 
which, it will be remembered, proscribe 
private revenge —“Avenge not your 
selves”—are most opportune for my 
purpose. Vengeance is unquestionably 
a divine prerogative. Cardinal New- 
man well points out, in his Grammar 
of Assent, that conscience, to which we 
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owe the inmost and the surest revela- 
tion of religion, brings before us the 
Infinite and Eternal, under the attrib- 
ute of justice, retributive justice‘ A 
great organic instinct of retribution is 
implanted in our conscience: and in- 
stinct never deceives. Punishment is 
first and before all things retributive. 
It is the meting out to the offender 
of what he has earned. It is the 
“wages” of his transgression. It is 
the penalty which is the merited re- 
compense of his crime. Yes: the un- 
derlying principle which makes crimi- 
nal justice just is that it is a moral 
judgment exhibited in visible form. 
And in awarding it the Civil Magis- 
trate fulfils his highest function: 
he is, as St. Paul teaches, “the Min- 
ister of God, a Revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.” The 
very first step towards the criminal’s 
reformation is that he should appre- 
hend and lay to heart this verity. 
He owed obedience to the law for 
conscience sake—always, of course, 
supposing that the law was not in 
conflict with the supreme dictates of 
that inward monitor. He has chosen 
to disobey it, and it is “great harm 
to disobey.” To offend against the regu- 
lations of right and wrong, which are 
the very conditions of human fellow- 
ship, is to incur a debt to the commun- 
ity. The criminal must be brought to 
see that justice requires the debt to be 
paid, the offence to be expiated. This 
has been the teaching of the great 
masters of ethics from the first till 
now, and has been admirably formu- 
lated by one of the greatest of them. 
“Punishment,” says Kant, “must be 
justified as punishment, that is as mere 
evil for its own sake, so that the 
punished person, when he looks there- 
on, must himself confess that right is 


‘It is interesting to remember that 
the highest Theistic conception attained 
by ancient Hellas, and magnificently 
brought out by Aeschylus in the “Ag- 
amemnon”, was of a God of Justice 
who notes and avenges crime. 
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done to him and that his lot is entirely 
commensurate with his conduct.” 

In what I have just been writing I 
have had in mind the Chaplain in our 
jails and the Christian religion of 
which he is the minister. I add that 
all the great religions of the world 
are here at one with the teaching of 
Christianity. Its doctrine as to wrong- 
doing and punishment is sternly en- 
forced by Islam. It is the very corner- 
stone of the teaching of the gentle and 
infinitely pitiful Gotama. Buddhism 
asserts, most emphatically, the moral 
responsibility of man and the penalty, 
most righteous and most inevitable, 
which attends upon his doing evil, 
through the terrible mechanism of un- 
appeasable retribution called Karma. 

But to return. The Chaplain then is 
the great reformatory agent in our pris- 
ons, and from him the prisoner will 
learn the great truth that punish- 
ment is first and foremost  vin- 
dictive or  retributory, a _ truth 
suppressed and denied’ by that 
“great conspiracy against conscience” 
—to use Cardinal Newman’s words— 
which is so monstrous a fact of these 
latter days of abounding materialism. 
Unhappily, however, the Chaplain’s in- 
fluence, however powerful and real 
while he is in direct communication 
with the prisoner, is too often evane- 
scent. Some—what percentage it is 
impossible to say—some of the prison- 
ers in our jails are feeble minded—to 
have put them there is a crime. And 
the rest to whom this description can- 
not apply, vary much in their capacity 
for good. The Chaplain’s exhortations 
fall sometimes on stony ground, some- 
times among tares. But even when 
they fall on good ground, we cannot be 
Sanguine as to the resultant fruit 
when the house of bondage is left be- 
hind. Doubtless some_ ex-prisoners 
persevere in the good resolutions which 
have been implanted in the days of 
their captivity—thanks largely to the 
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Societies which extend to them a help- 
ing hand. But it is not easy to over- 
rate the obstacles to such perseverance. 
First among them must be reckoned 
the destruction of the self-respect 
which so largely helps to maintain in 
the right path a man who, as the 
phrase is, has a character to keep up. 
The ex-prisoner has no character to 
keep up. The jail has destroyed it. How 
can he hold up his head among his fel- 
lows? He is no longer “a respectable 
man.” People look askance at him—as 
well they may. They regard him with 
not unwarranted suspicion. He is a 
convict pitted against non-convicts in 
the struggle for existence. What won- 
der that he often succumbs, and that 
75 or 80 per cent. of those who have 
been in prison return thither. An ex- 
perienced prison official has observed: 
“The first time people come here is 
often an accident. If they come a 
second time it shows some leaning to 
vice. If they come a third time they 
will spend their lives in and out of 
jail.” And this view has found ex- 
pression in the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, 1908, which provides that a 
prisoner who has been thrice convicted, 
and is shown to be leading a dishonest 
life, should be accounted an habitual 
criminal. Such a one goes to swell the 
criminal class. Now it is a fact—and 
I ask my readers to ponder it—that, 
in the year 1911, of the 916 persons 
sentenced by the Courts to penal servi- 
tude, only 118 had not been previously 
convicted, the vast majority of the old 
offenders having from six to twenty 
convictions against them. Further, the 
Prison Commissioners in their Report 
observe: “The proportion of persons 
having previous convictions has con- 
tinued to rise for many years: in fact, 
the proportion of persons having pre- 
vious convictions has in the last few 
years risen from seventy-eight to 
eighty-seven per cent.” 

And this criminal class has become 
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a permanent element of the population. 
It is difficult correctly to estimate the 
number of habitual criminals in Eng- 
land, but Mr. Neames, a very com- 
petent authority, quoted by the late Mr. 
Tallack, in his Panological and Pre- 
ventive Principles, puts it at “a score of 
thousands” in London alone. The 
lives of these men are a perpetual 
warfare against their fellow-men. 
Crime is the very breath of their nos- 
trils. They have said to themselves 
“Evil, be thou my good.” Mr. Tallack 
quotes the remark of one of them to 
a fellow-prisoner: “I have been con- 
victed seven times, but I won’t work: 
by the last robbery I gained 450l., and 
when I am discharged I will have an- 
other go atit.” These words represent 
truly the spirit of the criminal class 
generally. Every great city is infested 
by these habitual offenders—habitual 
and in many cases desperate, as their 
recent exploits both in this country and 
in France sufficiently show. I do not 
know who has given a better account 
of them than Théophile Gautier in his 
book Tableau de Siége: 

Underneath every great city there are 
dens of lions, thickly barred caves, 
wherein are confined wild beasts, 
malodorous beasts, venomous beasts, all 
the refractory perversities that civiliza- 
tion has been unable to tame, those 
who love blood, those whom a con- 
flagration amuses as though it were an 
exhibition of fireworks, those whose 
delight is in larceny, those for whom 
indecent assault takes the place of love, 
all the monstrosities of the heart, all 
the deformities of the soul, an unclean 
population shunning the light and 
swarming ominously in the depths of 
its subterranean shades. 

Yes; such is the criminal class to be 
found in every great city. They await 
their opportunity to devastate and 
destroy. One day it comes. 

One day [Théophile Gautier con- 
tinues] the keeper in a moment of 
distraction, forgets the keys of his 
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menagerie, and the ferocious animals 
spread themselves through the terrified 
city with savage cries. From the 
opened cages rush forth the hyenas of 
1793 and the gorillas of the Commune. 


Now one of the most serious prob- 
lems of the day is how to deal with 
this criminal class. I venture to say 
that our present method of dealing 
with it is most futile, most irrational, 
and most unjust to the community. 
I have before me an account furnished 
by the Times of the recent trial at the 
London Sessions, before Mr. Wallace, 
of an offender described as “A Modern 
Fagin.” It was given in evidence that 
the man is a notorious trainer of young 
thieves: that he had been dealt with 
thirty times, nineteen times for theft 
and eleven as an incorrigible rogue, 
and that the total of the sentences of 
imprisonment imposed upon him 
amounted to thirty-five years. Mr. 
Wallace remarked, with obvious truth, 
that the man’s life had been devoted to 
crime and sentenced him to—What 
does the reader think? Three years’ 
penal servitude! So that at the ex- 
piration of that period—or probably a 
shorter, for prisoners seldom serve 
their full term—this monster will be let 
loose again upon society. Take an- 
other case of an habitual criminal tried 
a day or two afterwards at the Middle- 
sex Sessions for committing three burg- 
laries in North London. This is his 
' record. He had undergone three terms 
of penal servitude—one of five years, 
one of four, and another of three years. 
He had also been sent to prison on 
several other occasions, his offences 
being chiefly house and shop breaking. 
No sooner did he come out of prison 
than he recommenced his career of 
crime, and was constantly the associate 
of well-known thieves. On the occas- 
ion of the last burglary he was caught 
red-handed. Here, too, the sentence 
passed was three years penal servitude! 
A well-known American philanthropist, 
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Mr. C. Dudley Warner, has excel- 
lently remarked: “ We pay immense 
sums to a police to watch men and 
women perfectly well-known to be 
criminals lying in wait to rob and mur- 
der; and other immense sums to catch 
and try, over and over again, these 
criminals, who are shut up for short 
terms, well cared for, physically re- 
habilitated, and then sent out to con- 
tinue their prowling warfare against 
society.” 

Surely these things ought not so to 
be. It is as wrong to leave an habitual 
criminal at large as it would be to 
leave at large a homicidal lunatic or a 
mad dog. Common sense and element- 
ary justice demand the suppression of 
this criminal class which is in open 
revolt against society. A third con- 
viction at Assizes or Quarter Sessions 
should result in the offender’s loss of 
personal liberty for the rest of his life. 
He should be deported to some island 
and reduced to a state of industrial 
serfdom, in which he should earn his 
own subsistence, for it would be mon- 
strous that he should be maintained 
at the expense of the community. Of 
course he should be humanely treated, 
sufficiently fed, not over-worked, and 
provided with the means of moral and 
religious culture: but a stern discipline 
should be enforced, the chief instru- 
ments of which would be the lash and 
reduced rations for the mutinous. Pos. 
sibly, like the slaves of ancient Rome, 
he might be allowed a peculiwm or, at 
all events, the privilege of receiving 
for himself, and of employing, as he 
might choose, the proceeds of his own 
labor in excess of the cost of his main- 
tenance. 

So much in rough outline as to his 
proper treatment. Nor let it be said 
that this doom would be hard upon 
him. What he has a right to is justice. 
And it is supremely just that one whose 
whole existence has been a perpetual 
warfare against civilized society should 
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be cut off from civilized society. It is 
the righteous retribution which reason 
itself prescribes. That is its first justi- 
fication. The second is that it would 
be eminently deterrent. Nothing except 
his miserable life is dearer to a male- 
factor than his personal liberty. The 
fear of perpetually losing it would of- 
ten make him pause on the threshold 
of a crime. Thirdly, it would render 
possible, as nothing else would, the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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real information of the habitual crimi- 
nal. It would supply him with a 
unique opportunity of self-examination 
and repentance, of calling his own 
ways to remembrance and of turning 
to better ones, in conditions where he 
would be protected for the rest of his 
days against the evil influences, the 
well-nigh overwhelming temptations, 
of his life of crime. 
W. 8S. Lilly. 
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Imperialism is no doubt a much 
abused word. But the youthful Ox- 
ford graduate who goes out to take up 
a temporary post as lecturer in a Cana- 
dian University gets, before he has 
been a week in the country, a very 
concrete idea of its meaning or at 
least of one of its meanings. Just as 
the happiest marriages are between 
those whose lives are directed to the 
same end through different means, so 
the strength of the Empire is in the 
essential unity of aim which runs 
through all the diversity of its parts. 
Ever since he sighted the coast of Lab- 
rador through the fog which seems 
searcely ever to lift from the Straits of 
Belleisle, the traveller from Europe 
cannot have escaped the impression 
that he is entering a new and a 
strange continent. It is not only that 
the villages which fringe the St. Law- 
rence are obviously, even from the deck 
of a liner in mid stream, French and 
Roman Catholic villages—that the very 
grouping of the houses, the very posi- 
tion of the church spire suggests the 
peasants and the curé of Normandy or 
Brittany. It is rather that this very 
suggestion is itself the one familiar 
feature of the landscape. One had 
been told, of course, only too often, of 
the “vastness” of Canadian “water- 
ways” and the boundless extent of 


Canadian forests. But even the pic- 
turesque journalese of such well-worn 
phrases can do little or nothing to 
break the shock with which this wide 
empty land comes upon the traveller 
from the crowded little countries of 
Western Europe. If the Clyde and the 
Thames are rivers, what is the St. 
Lawrence? If Savernake and Fon. 
tainebleau are forests, what are these 
hundreds of square miles of pines? If 
physical environment has on them any 
influence at all, the scattered inhabi- 
tants of this overwhelming country- 
side cannot long remain European in 
civilization or outlook. 

This is the first impression; and the 
second is almost as strong. Quebec 
and Montreal—with their churches 
and markets and dockyards, their 
French cabmen and French farmers’ 
carts—have perhaps enough of the at- 
mosphere of Europe and Roman Cath- 
olicism about them to obscure the es- 
sential strangenes of their streets and 
buildings, and it is not till one reaches 
Toronto that one feels the real quality 
of the Canadian city. Ten minutes in 
Toronto, however, are enough to prove 
that the word “city” has a new con- 
notation in this new country. A city 
in England suggests the home of a 
community where for ages men have 
lived and died, till it has become a 
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concentration of human experience and 
achievement—a city suggests history, 
it suggests solidity and permanence, it 
suggests variety. No amount of 
stories or photographs of the “mush- 
room” settlements of the West give one 
the same impression as does a day ina 
huge provincial capital like Toronto, 
which is universally accepted as a fully 
developed and worthy site for the seat 
of Government of Ontario. The bald 
newness of the buildings; the feature- 
less streets, ail straight, all disfigured 
by huge unshaped telegraph and tele- 
phone poles, many with street-cars 
hustling and rocking recklessly down 
the middle of them; the crowds, all 
apparently dressed alike, all apparentiy 
of the same station in life—nobody in 
rags—nobody in a top hat, no cabs, and 
no sandwichmen—all this and much 
else conveys a persistent feeling of be- 
ing in a prosperous new suburb of 
some great city which must somewhere 
possess its Gothic cathedral and its 
crowded acres of slums; of being al- 
ways on the point of passing out of 
this palpably New Town and coming 
suddenly upon the turning into the Old 
Town, dirty, picturesque, full of the 
contrasts, the color, the pathos and the 
tragedy of real life. But the turning 
never comes; the realm of the bowler 
hat, the “semi-ready suit,” the depart- 
mental store and the street-car never 
ends, till you reach at one ex- 
tremity a lake frontage of unpro- 
tected railway tracks, and at the 
other the open countryside which has 
no country houses and many prosper- 
ous farms. 

In a word, the strangeness, the size, 
the newness of Canada are thrust upon 
one at every turn: however often one 
has heard of this young democracy of 
many races covering half a continent 
with eight million inhabitants, to settle 
down in the midst of it is unmistakably 
and acutely to feel oneself in exile, to 
understand as one never had before 
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that this is not and never can be Eng- 
land. 

But if this is a feling which in its 
early stages is indeed acute enough to 
be painful, it is not long before one 
understands that in this same feeling 
is contained the whole interest and 
charm of settling in Canada. What 
is needed is to cease being merely a 
hypersensitive observer and to become 
a cog in the machine; to fall into one’s 
place, already prepared, in a great or- 
ganization like the Provincial Univer- 
sity of Ontario. It is then that the 
fascinating process begins of disen- 
tangling what is new from what is old; 
of testing one’s own principles, the re- 
sults of one’s own experience, by ap- 
plying them to problems, to which 
they are obviously relevant, though the 
problems themselves are new. For the 
closer one comes to the spirit of Cana- 
dian life, the more one understands 
that it is one in origin, and one in 
fundamentals, with the life of the 
whole Empire. Secure in her freedom 
to make her own experiments in her 
own way, Canada has developed al- 
ready the beginnings of an individual- 
ity of her own—she has, at any rate, 
problems and opportunities which are 
hers alone. But her individuality, her 
problems, and her opportunities are 
Imperial as well as Canadian concerns; 
historically they have the same roots, 
and their future is as vital to the Em- 
pire as a whole as is that of every por- 
tion of an organism the true law of 
whose being is liberty. It is al! too 
familiar an oratorical tag that within 
the Empire liberty is the one binding 
force making for unity. The present 
writer for himself did not understand 
the inspiration of the idea till he 
plunged fresh from Oxford into the 
vortex in which live the students of 
Toronto. For Toronto, with innumer- 
able differences of detail, is a Uni- 
versity in essentially the same sense ag 
is Oxford. And yet it never is, and 
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oever will be, the least like Oxford. 
Perhaps it seems trivia! to adduce as 
evidence of this last statement that, 
for instance, it has a “campus” instead 
of many quadrangles, or a Faculty in- 
stead of “Dons,” and students instead 
of undergraduates; that it possesses, 
moreover, a “Residence,” “Y. M. C. A.,” 
a Superintendent, a Thermo Dynamics 
building, a Dental College, a Univer- 
sity “yell,” a State endowment, a Stu- 
dents’ Parliament, and a Board of 
Governors; that “Professors” “inter- 
view” students in their “offices” in the 
“Main Building,’ and the Unionist 
party in the Literary and Scientific 
Society of University College an- 
nounces a “caucus” in Lecture Room 
87 to discuss the party “platform” on 
the eve of the “elections.” To the in- 
itiated some of these traits suggest 
American or Scottish precedents, there 
are others (chiefly confined to the staff) 
which recall the inspiration of Ger- 
many. Some are autochthonous, there 
are others which can definitely 
be traced to Oxford or Cambridge. 
But behind them all lies the 
great fact that Toronto is _ at 
once imitative and eclectic, she is 
as conscious as Oxford herself of her 
own individuality, but unlike Oxford 
she is in the formative, not (if one 
may coin a word to describe the un- 
easy quiescence of Oxford) the “re- 
formative” stage. Both are concerned 
with the root problem of British 
Universities—how to create or main- 
tain a society in which both learners 
and teachers co-operate at once to ad- 
vance and promote learning and to 
develop and form character. But 
while Oxford is preoccupied with the 
maintenance of the great tradition of 
corporate life which alone makes this 
ideal possible, Toronto is busy not with 
maintenance so much as creation. 
And creation it must be; for if there 
is one thing which cannot be enforced, 
transplanted, given, or received, it is a 
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tradition. The first thing then that 
the transplanted Oxonian has to learn 
is not to mistake willingness to con- 
sider the results of Oxford’s experi- 
ence for an unquestioning reverence 
for everything and everybody Oxonian. 
The problem, as I have said before, is 
one not of transplantation but of adap- 
tation. 

The stage of development which she 
has reached is only one of the causes 
which differentiate Toronto from the 
older Universities of England. An- 
other goes deeper still. He would be 
a bold man who would foretell the 
future of democracy in America. But 
if Canada does ever develop that hier- 
archy of classes which distinguishes 
the civilizations of Europe, she will 
probably do so at a time so remote and 
in a world so different from pres- 
ent-day Europe that the differences be- 
tween her aristocracy and the aris- 
tocracies of to-day will be differences 
not of degree but of kind. It is true 
that the early history of Toronto Uni- 
versity was troubled by the desperate 
attempt of the “Family Compact” to 
eapture for the Anglican community 
just that hold over the endowments 
and benefices of the educational world 
which made Oxford for so long the 
bulwark of orthodoxy and conserva- 
tism. But the attempt failed in its 
main object, though it left its legacy 
of difficulties and achievement behind 
it. Toronto has become in fact the 
University of the Province, and indeed 
of the Dominion, in a sense in which 
Oxford can scarcely hope to become 
one of the universities of England. 
Oxford is after all and will long remain 
the University of a class. But there 
are no _ specifically “Working-men’s 
Colleges” at Toronto, no barriers of 
sex, and scarcely any of poverty to 
stand in the way of a degree. More- 
over there are more ready at hand, 
both the opportunities and the dangers 
of this “Provincial” character—the op- 
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portunities in the constant stimulus to 
meet new wants, to open up new fields 
of study, to keep in touch with the 
outside world and to maintain before 
academic minds the ideal of the ser- 
vice of the State; the dangers in the 
need of safeguarding academic inde- 
pendence from direct interference by 
the Legislature, and (more pressing 
nowadays) of resisting the tendency to 
placate Demos by multiplying “useful” 
subjects and “practical” courses.” The 
responsibility of Toronto to the com- 
munity seems more direct than that 
of Oxford: it has fewer rivals as a res- 
ervoir of intellect and a manufacturer 
of sane judgment; it is more obviously 
the proper home of causes which are 
only lost and loyalties which are only 
impossible because of the world’s un- 
belief. Thoughtful Canadians are the 
very last people to question the value 
of an antidote to that “curse of steri- 
lity” which clogs the world of the 
“practical” man, even if others are apt 
to see in the “Professor” a weakling 
who must either actually or potentially 
have failed to “make good in busi- 
ness.” 

Toronto then is essentially the Uni- 
versity of a young and of a democratic 
country. The problem in that aspect 
of it (the most interesting to the occu- 
pant of a temporary post, himself 
young enough to be only not an under- 
graduate) which relates to the-“student- 
body” is this: how best to induce into 
the engineers, the doctors, the lawyers, 
journalists, and business men of the 
future generation of Canadians, com- 
bined with some equipment for their 
tasks in life a little of that “pale cast 
of thought” which will turn them into 
“humane” citizens. How far the “Med.” 
and the “School” men (i.e. the members 
of the Faculties of Medicine and of 
Practical Science) are humanized by 
their very able professors and thor- 
oughly up-to-date equipment, an Arts 
man will not presume to say. But the 
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fact that the “Arts Faculty” is only 
one of three great sections of the stu- 
dent-body may be noted as giving a 
special character to the problem of 
creating that academic atmosphere 
which is the real educational influence 
of a seat of higher learning. Not 
much “shop” can be talked in a resi- 
dence or a fraternity house where, as 
usually happens, the three chief Facul- 
ties are all represented, and conversa- 
tion tends to gravitate towards the 
neutral topic of football. Another 
factor of the same general drift is, it 
must be confessed, that introduced by 
Co-education. Here I am, of course, 
on dangerous and explosive ground. 
But from a distance of 3000 miles I 
may perhaps feel able to ask whether 
democracy necessarily implies co-edu- 
cation from kindergarten to University 
course. Undeniably it is cheaper than 
a general system of segregation of the 
sexes. Undeniably it leads to, as it in 
part proceeds from, a sincere desire to 
do for future “citizenesses” what every 
democracy feels bound to do for its 
“citizens.” | There is no parallel in 
Canada to the policy of Eton and £200 
a year each for the boys and a £30 
governess for the girls. On the other 
hand the shrewédest critics of Canadian 
education (Professor G. P. Young for 
instance) have long insisted that, at 
any rate in the secondary schools, the 
mixing of the sexes is an evil, and 
such observers would probably add 
that the consequences are felt in the 
University. For one thing the “social 
side” of life which the English school- 
boy finds during term time only in the 
bracing and caustic company of his 
fellow-boys can always be found by 
the Canadian boy, who is so inclined, in 
a rather sickly dangling after his class- 
mates among the girls, in an atmos- 
phere redolent of “candy” and em- 
bellished with hair-ribbons and pre- 
mature coiffures and toilettes. In the 
University there is, it is true, a good 
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deal of frank camaraderie and genuine 
rivalry, but here, too, there are apt to 
be lapses which are destructive of good 
talk if not always of good form. At 
any rate “social” life at a University 
ought not to be a synonym for the 
interchange of ballroom or teaparty 
chit-chat, and, if co-education is to be 
accepted as final, the convention that 
it is a hopeless solecism to “talk shop” 
to a female fellow-student ought to go 
the way of all the other conventions 
which assumed the intellectual nullity 
of women. 

The particular obstacle to the self- 
education of the Canadian students is 
indeed only one of a whole group to be 
traced directly to inadequate prepara- 
tion with which the “fresher” presents 
himself at the University. It is not 
that he does not know enough Latin 
or Greek. It is that he has had no real 
foretaste of corporate life and often 
no inkling of how to learn what he 
does not know. The boy who goes to 
a boarding school in Canada is quite 
as often as not granted that privilege 
in consideration of the fact that his 
parents cannot manage him at home. 
Otherwise he will go, as a rule, to one 
of the provincial day schools under the 
Board of Education. These schools 
are well equipped, well built, and often 
well conducted, but they suffer from the 
drawback of all day schools that their 
influence over the pupils is too inter- 
mittent to be really powerful. They 
are more like factories than re- 
publics: they teach, but they do not 
form. Still it must always be remem- 
bered that day schools, like co-educa- 
tion which is their corollary, are mat- 
ters of principle in Canada. Canada 
does not get, and does not want, the 
English public schoolboy, whose pecul- 
iar blend of republicanism and snob- 
bery, of philistinism and initiative 
would probably fit in very ill with the 
rough-and-tumble of Canadian life. But 
the fact remains that if the ex-public 
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schoolboy has a way of making Oxford 
a difficult place for other men to feel 
quite at home in, the absence of his 
peculiar social qualities seems to call 
for some new developments to take his 
place in Toronto. 

There remains one reason for the 
weakness of the schools, and that is 
the ‘homes from which many of the 
students come. Not that the absence 
of that aroma of “culture” which 
seems often to subsist in an English 
country house on a rather limited diet 
of novels and gossip is a real bar to 
the development of intelligent sons and 
daughters. Canadians get instead that 
kind of common sense which comes 
from the contact with real life and real 
nature—and it is probably worth quite 
as much to the rising generation. The 
true misfortune is that a too acute per- 
ception of the limitations of their ma- 
terial has driven Canadian educational- 
ists into a policy of relying on the 
school to do all that the home is as- 
sumed to be incapable of doing. And 
“culture” in the schools invariably 
takes the form of a list of new sub- 
jects to be fitted into the “curriculum” 
by deducting quarters of an hour from 
the “periods” already assigned to other 
subjects—a little less Latin or Mathe- 
matics for the sake of more “Art” or 
“Hygiene,” “Nature Study” or “Manual 
Training.” Habits of concentration, 
real mastery of a limited subject, thor- 
oughness and grip are sacrificed to 
“what every schoolboy ought to know.” 

So much for the special difficulties 
confronting University life in Canada. 
Taken at thé most, they do not amount 
to much. Still they certainly corre- 
spond to some traits in the Canadian 
student which are a little unexpected 
by the diligent reader of books about 
Canada. For instance it is not alto- 
gether true that every Canadian stu- 
dent is as keen and enthusiastic as 
every Oxford undergraduate is bored 
and slack. True that the student is 
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apt to view bis course as a “business 
proposition” and not to show that de- 
plorable blindness to the relation of 
cost and profit in his education which 
distinguishes the normal undergradu- 
ate. He knows the facts of life at too 
close guarters not to see that if his 
various fees and expenses are swelling 
the credit side of his acounts, it is “up 
to him” to put a degree on the debit 
side. Thus an essay or an examination 
which “counts invariably causes a vio- 
lent palpitation of the student-body: 
and failures are taken to heart to an 
extent which is edifying, if occasionally 
(particularly with women-students) 
embarassing to the mentor. Thus a 
feverish interst in a subject or a topic 
can be generated by a hint that it may 
be touched on in an examination paper; 
and spasms of overwork can easily be 
induced, if one is willing to face the 
prospect of reading innumerable an- 
swers, all got up from the same notes 
or textbook, to a monthly or a terminal 
test Again there is that impressive 
type of keenness which makes it pos- 
sible for men to sit for hours “stewing” 
over a book in a badly ventilated read- 
ing-room, to toil with tireless industry 
at copying down the lecturér’s words 
and subsequently memorizing them, 
or to sit up into the small hours finish- 
ing an essay which ought to have been 
written during the week. This type 
of “keenness” does not always make 
its possessor equal to the strain of two 
or three hours concentration in simul- 
taneously reading and criticising a 
difficult book, a thing which the ma- 
ligned Oxonian sometimes does in a 
dressing-gown and an arm-chair, with 
a pipe, and his feet on the mantlepiece. 
In fact it would seem that industry can 
be as baffling in its way as idleness. 
Hours of exhortation and argument 
have I devoted to pleading with men 
not to give up days to mechanical 
synopsising of quite worthless books. 
Again and again have I elicited from 
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a drowsy and unteachable youth the 
proud confession that to get my essay 
done at all he had not gone to bed till 
three that morning. A few days be- 
fore the Finals—when most Oxford 
honors men would have been away at 
the seaside without books “getting fit” 
—I walked past the residences at 1.30 
a.m. and saw every sitting-room lit up. 
One felt that some of this keenness 
might have been exchanged for some- 
thing which would have made such 
enthusiasts a little more sensitive to 
the unpleasantness of boredom. The 
capacity to work without being inter- 
ested is no doubt a good business habit, 
but it is a dangerous asset in the 
academic world. 

Again, as already suggested, it is 
not altogether true that at Oxford en- 
tertaining and social life usurp the 
place which the serious young men of 
the Colonies devote to study. The 
“student” would resent nothing so 
much as to be told that he did not un- 
derstand the importance of “sharing 
in the life of the place.” In fact he 
will attack with a rancour and con- 
tempt altogether beyond the most phil- 
istine of “undergraduates” the “plug” 
who is reputed to work all the term 
through as hard as his critic does just 
before an examination. One must not 
forget that many of the students come 
from remote villages up country where 
theatres are unknown, and regard their 
time in the City as a unique opportun- 
ity of seeing the world. Still one is 
astonished at first to find “theatre 
nights,” “year-receptions,” balls and 
dances, skating parties, and at homes 
(nearly all co-educational) recurring 
in a perpetual series throughout the 
term. More directly educational than 
these are the usual debating and liter- 
ary clubs and societies, all of which 
flourish mightily; the “pink teas” of 
the various fraternities; and the pro- 
duction of those journalistic enter- 
prises which in Canada take a peculiar- 
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ly virulent and sensational form. A 
special feature of most debating clubs, 
too, helps to make their devotees al- 
most as remote from everything out- 
side “student activities” as the busi- 
ness managers” or “sporting editors” 
of the tri-weekly students’ news-sheet. 
Very characteristically they have been 
developed into highly organized polit- 
ical machines—we have already re- 
ferred to a party caucus—debates tend 
to degenerate into wrangles and ap- 
peals to the Chair by the occupants 
of the front benches of two duly con- 
stituted parties; and the politics which 
are discussed are those, not of the 
country at large, but of the particular 
society. Even when the topics rise 
above those questions of inkpots, 
library rules, and secretarial blunders, 
which form the staple of “private 
business” it is often to soar no higher 
than the discussion of such themes as 
the commercial advantage or disadvan- 
tage to Canada of the Hudson Bay 
Route. Canadian students have not yet 
reached the metaphysical stage. *It 
has been found indeed that any at- 
tempt to start a society on the Scot- 
tish model will always collapse as soon 
as officers have to be chosen. At once, 
in this practical world, there appear 
two party bosses with nominated can- 
didates, tickets, platforms, handbills, 
whips and committees—and there is an 
end of academic discussion. I was 
myself privileged to live through a 
fierce constitutional crisis in one of the 
chief societies. I was much impressed 
at first with the serried ranks of the 
two parties, till I was informed by 
my friend, the chief Unionist Whip, 
that they consisted almost entirely of 
freshmen corralled by him or his rival, 
expressly because, being entirely ignor- 
ant of the complicated matters in dis- 
pute, they could be relied to “vote 
straight.” Among the leaders there 
was plenty of brisk repartee and clever 
party tactics, but one felt that even 
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this apprenticeship in wire-pulling and 
vituperation was too much of the na- 
ture of technical training for politics 
to be the ideal form of college debat- 
ing. 

There is a third “popular error” 
about the Canadian student, in which 
he is himself a firm believer. It is 
that his poverty and industrious habits 
compel him to give up all idea of keep- 
ing up his reading in the Vacation. 
Of course, it is a commonplace that 
wherever you go in summer in Canada 
you meet students—as pursers or stew- 
ards on steamboats, waiters on trains 
or in hotels, hotel-keepers, guides, 
miners, surveyors, fire-rangers, civil 
service officials, school-teachers, com- 
mercial travellers, postmen, car-drivers, 
lumbermen, farm-laborers, and so on 
without end. This is all very excel- 
lent, and often no doubt, though by no 
means always (unless pocket money be 
a necessity), necessary. But why should 
it absolutely inhibit reading? One re- 
members Mr. Barrie’s railway porter, 
afterwards John Shand, M.P. Indeed 
the Canadian student does not read in 
Canada simply because nobody reads 
in Canada; because in Canada a move- 
ifient like that of the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association is as yet unthink-~ 
able, in a country where a city of 350,- 
000 inhabitants can subsist on four 
bookshops of unequal merit, and where 
in the best newspapers the stabbings 
and love-affairs of Italian navvies are 
allowed to crowd out even the trickle 
of foreign news which filters through 
from the United States. 

A last misconception, with which one 
often meets, is that ali Colonials have 
an innate vigor and resourcefulness 
which at once distinguishes them from 
the degenerate scions of the settled 
nations of Europe. I shall not forget 
how after eighteen months in Canada 
I met an English immigrant who told 
me that he used often when at home 
to run in ten miles to play a game (not 
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a match) of hockey and run out again 
when it was over. I had almost for- 
gotten that, as a Rhodes scholar re- 
marked to me once, “in England they 
make a religion of keeping fit.” The 
Canadian student possesses, it is true, 
a boisterousness of his own. If a 
group of “school” men encounters a 
group of “Arts” men emerging en masse 
from a lecture room, some one is liable 
to give the particular elaboration of 
the root “rah rah rah” which consti- 
tutes the Arts of the School yell, and a 
“scrap” results. Scraps which used to 
be both periodically and spasmodically 
of frequent occurrence are now be- 
coming rarer. But the authorities in 
control of the men’s residences have 
great difficulty in preventing contests 
to decide so apparently irrevelant a 
detail as to whether the South House 
is physically superior to the Hast 
House; and on such occasions as the 
Interfaculty Sports, Homeric contests 
invariably occur, and some consider- 
able ingenuity is displayed in dealing 
with the prisoners captured by either 
side. And yet the student is really 
an amazingly docile person, incapable 
of the persistent hooliganism of Scot- 
tish lecture-rooms, or of the elaborate 
impertinences of Oxford “don-rags.” 
However bad your lectures or your 
jokes they bear with you in a spirit 
of meekness which is quite astonishing. 
Again there seem to be very few nat- 
ural outlets for that istinct of com- 
mand and organization which one 
meets in Scottish debating societies or 
English boat clubs. Each year has its 
hierarchy of officials, but they really 
do very little, and only amongst the 
captains of the University teams does 
one find that commanding presence and 
impressive demeanor which every col- 
lege at Oxford or Cambridge develops 
among its leaders. Here again per- 
haps we come upon one of the effects 
of the day school. The English public 
sehoolboy as a type is a good deal more 


highly developed than the Canadian 
boy of the same age. That is to say, 
his value in the labor market is not 
nearly so high: he could not “fix things 
up” for himself alone in the woods, 
nor has he behind him the varied list 
of casual jobs whereby the Canadian 
boy is able to “put himself through” 
not only college but school. But if he 
is not so good at taking orders, he is 
better at giving them—he has more 
initiative, more manner, and a maturer 
mind. The English boy has no experi- 
ence, but he has more aptitude. It 
seems a pity thérefore that in a uni- 
versity like Toronto less use is made 
of athletics as a means of developing 
spirit and initiative. As it is, they 
are practically limited to the little 
group of semi-professionals who en- 
gage in titanic contests with rivals 
from other universities. Instead of 
having plenty of opportunities of imi- 
tating them on a smaller scale, the 
average man, who is merely possessed 
of wind and muscle without the 
specialized talent of the expert, is lim- 
ited to that form of athletics which 
consists in cheering or booing on the 
other side of the touch line. For this 
recreation a special genus has been 
created known as the “rooter,” i. e. a 
member of a specially trained choir 
which fills whole stands on the day 
of a match, and, directed by the baton 
of a regular conductor, sings and yells 
and shouts in chorus to encourage 
friends and depress opponents. When 
this patriotic duty does not require 
to be fulfilled, the afternoon is only 
too often spent at a “down-town show” 
by the abandoned, or in the library 
reading-room by the righteous. The 
Canadian student, then, is perhaps 
right when he calls himself, as he 
always does, a “boy’”—even if the Ox- 
onian is distinctly metaphorical when 
he applies to himself the title of a 
“man.” It is true that the English 
schoolboy, even of the best type, 
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grows up in an unreal world which 
he does not leave till he ceases to be 
an undergraduate. He enjoys what is 
merely a rehearsal of life; with every 
insurance against risk and none of 
life’s penalties for failure; he has had 
no real foretaste of it. Hence, as we 
have said, many advantages, but 
hence, too, some considerable draw- 
backs. I have dwelt perhaps dispro- 
portionately on the limitations of the 
student, but it is my firm conviction 
that for those who are afflicted with 
the cacoethes of teaching there is no- 
where to be found finer or more in- 
spiring material than in a Canadian 
University. 

There is one characteristic which 
marks all but the most thoughtless of 
Canadians—a feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility for their country. With 
some it takes the rather irritating 
form of extreme sensitiveness to any 
expression of opinion by a stranger 
which seem to suggest any flaw in the 
crystal of Canada’s perfections. But 
with very many it acts as a real force 
in producing a thoughtful, serious, and 
responsible outlook. Here is this com- 
munity which receives from the past 
only what is palpably insufficient to 
equip it for the future—on each genera. 
tion there is a tremendous responsibility 
to add to that equipment everything 
possible. In England we solace our- 
selves according to our turn of mind 
with the opinion that “they’”—the Gov- 
ernment, the Upper Classes, the Work- 
ing Classes or the Socialists—are either 
dissipating the national inheritance or 
duly maintaining the national tradi- 
tions. With Canadians the feeling is 
more apt to be that “we” must make 
such and such decisions, adopt such 
and such a course of action in “our” 
task of building up the country. Eng- 
lishmen have, at any rate, the certitude 
that some national capital has accumu- 
lated; with Canadians it is still a prob- 
lem of meeting the national liabilities. 
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making the national livelihood, out of 
income. 

In Canada, too, there is no unemploy- 
ment. Whether problem of industry or 
problem of pauperism, unemployment 
is a phenomenon from which it is 
pleasant indeed to have a respite. And 
the mentality of unemployment, which 
is far more widespread than its actual 
incidence, is, one cannot help feeling, 
an even more dangerous, because more 
subtle, disease. It is not of much use 


-to tell a man that there is always 


room at the top, when he is perpetually 
being assured that his chosen pro- 
fession on which he is just entering is 
“overcrowded.” To feel in the air, to 
have thrust upon one always and 
everywhere (what is indeed true, but 
not so obviously true, elsewhere) that 
the “country needs men” is a wonder- 
ful stimulus: it creates everywhere 
from the slum (for Toronto already has 
her slums) to the costliest of the “cost- 
ly homes” of residential suburbs an 
atmosphere of effort and hope. 

From this it follows that in Canada 
no one is afraid of work. No doubt 
in time even Canada will develop that 
melancholy portent of individualistic 
communities—the inheritor of un- 
earned wealth. May she deal with 
him faithfully, at any rate in her uni- 
versities! But, meanwhile, he does not 
really exist. 

The sons of Toronto’s millionaires, 
most of them, grew up in semi- 
detached houses in a row, or in up- 
country farms; the millionaires them- 
selves have known poverty from per- 
sonal experience; and have the in- 
stinct to work in their very bones. If 
their homes are all up to the standard 
of costliness exacted by public opin- 
ion, architects, and upholsterers, the 
owner’s energy is unimpaired. and his 
outlook unchanged. As they will tell 
you frankly they would like their sons 
to go to Oxford for their education; 
but if that means coming back with 
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kid gloves, a walking stick, a cigarette, 
and an “English accent,” it is not 
worth the price. Such characteristics 
as these, reflected in the students, are 
entirely a godsend to the teacher of 
such a subject as History. That lim- 
ited amount of their time which the 
claims of Biology, Psychology, Latin, 
Greek, English, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Religious Knowledge allow 
them to give him, they will give—the 
best of them—with a zest and fresh- 
ness which makes his own memory of 
his undergraduate days a constant ac- 
cusation. Perhaps an English boy’s 
appreciation of history is not seldom 
actually blunted by the number of bat- 
tlefields, rivers, churches, and museums 
which he has revered, without quite 
knowing why, from his youth up. 
The Canadian boy, on the other hand, 
when you first get him at the age of 
seventeen or so, has about history the 
completely open mind of one who has 
hitherto only learnt dates and treaty- 
clauses by heart for the mysterious 
purpose of school education. If he or 
she can only be induced to read good 
books, to use an index intelligently, 
to puzzle out a personal opinion from 
conflicting verdicts, to question the 
authority even of the author of “The 
Textbook”—in a word, to think—as if 
by magic he seems to realize all at 
once the relevance, the crucial import- 
ance, of the past for him, and through 
him for the country. At Oxford it 
used to be notorious that Burke was a 
man to be “looked over” for schools. 
But never had a prophet more honor 
out of his own country than Burke 
among Canadian students. The whole 
temper of the man who regarded poli- 
tics as a religion comes as a revelation 
to the intelligent Canadian. Burke 
seems to give, as no one else can, a 
touchstone by which to judge the 
whole character of the Canadian 
democracy; a revelation that if Canada 
is illiterate, disunited, politically cor- 














rupt, crudely individualistic, lacking in 
social consciousness and clear-sighted 
patriotism, she has in the solid moral 
force of her best people the true talis- 
man against her temptations—that it is 
by moral and not economic forces that 
she can become a democracy indeed. 
And as with Burke, so with Cromwell, 
and Morley’s Life of him, with Bage- 
hot and with Dicey—to introduce Cana- 
dian students to these men and books, 
when one felt the spirit, the real “ap- 
petite for fundamentals” with which 
they took up the study, was a genuine 
inspiration. It is surely by this spirit, 
far more than by any amount of “open- 
ing up the country” that the future of 
Canada and the Empire will be as- 
sured. Anyone who has taught in a 
Canadian University cannot help feel- 
ing that the most truly imperial of all 
the acts of Cecil Rhodes was the 
making of the great bequest which 
has revealed such immense potential- 
ities of co-operation and fellowship be- 
tween the Universities not of the Em- 
pire alone, but, beyond that; of the 
whole sphere of Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tions. 

Then, too, there is, to help with the 
study of history, that knowledge of 
how things are done in the real world 
which nearly all Canadian students, 
male and female, possess. If you have 
gone out alone four days’ journey by 
train to a wild Western settlement and 
stayed there teaching school for three 
months among strangers who perhaps 
can hardly speak English; if you have 
been up and down the great railways as 
a commercial traveller, or worked all 
summer in a saw-mill with lumber 
jacks; or even taken a year or two in an 
office to make some money before you 
went on from school to university—you 
are not altogether innocent of the 
world. You must, to be sure, be some- 
how cured of getting up history as you 
would get up typewriting or shorthand 
—by 2 mechanical process of straining 
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the memory—but once cured you will 
be likely to grip its problems and ap- 
preciate its workings with no little 
shrewdness and insight. By such ex- 
periences the best type of Canadian 
student is manufactured—and the best 
is very good indeed. 

It is in fact their instant response to 
“humane” treatment which makes the 
students of Toronto irresistibly at- 
tractive. Their surprise at being re- 
garded by the professors as anything 
else than takers of notes, at not being 
treated consistently in the way a busi- 
ness man treats his “stenographer,” is 
almost pathetic. They are so unac- 
customed to the idea of getting any- 
thing but notes and examination papers 
from those in authority that they will 
even—rushing to the extreme—ar- 
range an interview with you only to 
ask for “a few pointers” on how to re- 
ply “at a banquet some of the boys have 
fixed up down-town” to the toast of 
“the King”! Once reveal your telephone 
number and you must expect to be 
rung up at all hours of the day and 
night. But, after all, without the tele- 
phone could a non-residential university 
exist? One advantage, at least from 
the professorial point of view, such a 
university has: it makes almost any 
attempt to set up human relations with 
undergraduates immensely appreciated. 
A meal which is not one of a series at 
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twenty cents each is a real attraction 
to the “room-er,” and an “open fire” 
can often bribe him to stay on talking 
about anything but football till to- 
wards midnight, to abandon the dis- 
concerting practice of addressing his 
host as “Sir,” and in fine to treat him 
as a fellow-mortal. 

Still one cannot but feel that the real 
need for Toronto is more corporate life. 
New Residences, this time definitely at- 
tached to Arts Colleges, a new Union, 
a larger staff are all coming to help. 
In its collegiate organization which is 
a legacy of the stormy days of denomi- 
national conflict, Toronto has the 
nuclus of a richly diversified life. The 
rivals and seceders which the Univer- 
sity aroused against itself by the intol- 
erance of its early policy, have now, 
many of them, re-entered it as feder- 
ated units. Under its new constitution 
of 1906 it is thus enabled to combine 
two elements of peculiar strength—a 
centralized Government with a Presi- 
deat as its pivot, with the retention of 
the colleges as self-governing teaching 
bodies within certain limits. Thus 
equipped, Toronto will assuredly find 
herself in due time fully able to cope 
with all the complex responsibili- 
ties and opportunities which are 
already opening up before “the 
biggest University in the British 
Empire.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

It became plain after this that Mr. 
Popplestone was seeking his happiness 
at Helm Close. He dropped in when 
he had an excuse and when he had 
none. Delia would not admit that he 
got; on her nerves, but she began to 
absent herself if she thought he was 


coming. To use a common phrase, he 
did not improve on acquaintance. She 
did not like him any better now than 
she had done when she hardly knew 
him. She tried to justify her aversion 
and went the wrong way about it by 
looking for heavy blemishes in his na- 
ture. As a result of her search she 
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found that he obeyed the ten command- 
ments and the laws of the land, and 
was nevertheless insufferable. We, 
who are older than Delia, know that 
this is the way of things. The people 
we dislike and avoid are no more sin- 
ners than we are ourselves. Our quarrel 
is often with their manners, their opin- 
ions, and their tempers, rather than with 
their actual deeds. One of the things 
Delia most hated in Mr. Popplestone 
was the heavy sighing breath he took 
before he made the simplest remarks. 
Wherever he went he made himself a 
centre of depression, and yet had no 
special claim on his fellow-creatures’ 
sympathy. A girl like Delia is hard 
in her judgments. You must achieve 
wisdom through time and trouble, or 
you must be born both wise and tender 
to allow for flaws that are antagonistic 
to your temperament. Delia could be 
tender, but not to a man she thought 
tiresome and pompous. She wondered 
that Lydia could endure him. 

But there was no doubt that Lydia 
encouraged his visits to Helm Close. 
She did not actually give invitations, 
but on various occasions she came 
nearer to it than was well-mannered. 
She would half arrange some plan and 
get Mr. Butler to complete it; or she 
would meet Mr. Popplestene out of 
doors and bring him back to the house 
with her, and once in the house he 
stuck like a burr. He began to have a 
favorite chair in the drawing-room, and 
a usual place (out of a draught) at table. 
Delia said to herself that she was 
doing her duty by Lydia her neighbor 
to a quixotic degree and for a longer 
time than she had ever intended. It 
never crossed her mind that Mr. Pop- 
plestone’s intentions were aimed at 
any one else. She knew that he ob- 
served her own efforts to avoid him, 
because he remarked on them and took 
offence when they succeeded. That he 
knew himself to be unwelcome and yet 
besieged the house seemed proof posi- 
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tive that the house held a jewel he 
desired to wear, one that sparkled for 
him gladly. Delia could not make up 
her mind to get rid of Lydia and spoil 
her chances, but she heartily wished 
that the end of the business was in 
view. She looked forward to Easter, 
when Jem Audley was coming to Ap- 
plethwaite for ten days; but when he 
came she found that each meeting with 
him held some disappointment. Jem 
at once saw what was going on at 
Helm Close in Delia’s opinion, and he 
did not approve of the part she was 
playing. 

He turned up for luncheon the first 
day after his arrival, and as it hap- 
pened Mr. Popplestone chose that day 
to turn up too. There was roast loin 
of pork for lunch, and every one ex- 
cept Mr. Popplestone ate it. He had 
a minute quantity of minced chicken 
and a slice of thin toast. When the 
pork was taken away he seemed to feel 
more comfortable, and he then ate an 
orange with a dessert spoon while the 
others, feeling monstrously greedy, 
took rice pudding or rhubarb tart. Mr. 
Butler and Jem went further still, and 
had a third course of Stilton cheese, 
and Jem drank Lager beer. 

“I suppose you would be horrified if 
your patients made the lunch you are 
making yourself?” he said to Jem in 
a tone of mild inquiry. 

“Why?” said Jem. 

“Oh! I don’t pretend to follow the 
latest medical theories,” said Mr. Pop- 
plestone; “perhaps the faculty now rec- 
ommends pork and Stilton cheese.” 

“And rhubarb tart with cream,” Jem 
reminded him. 

Mr. Popplestone shuddered. 

“When we are more civilized we 
shall not sit together in this way and 
watch each other devour these un- 
speakable mixtures,” he said, “The 
thought of your lunch almost makes 
mine disagree with me.” 

“I daresay it’s a question of habit,” 
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said Mr. Butler easily. “I knew a man 
who lived six months on tea and 
damper on the Australian bush, and he 
said he never was healthier.” 

“Most people over feed,” said Mr. 
Popplestone. 

He looked at Jem as if he hoped to 
draw him into a discussion, but Jem 
refused to be drawn. 

“The fellow is as well as I am,” he 
said later to Delia. “Why can’t he 
eat what he wants and drink what he 
wants without fear? I hate this ever- 
lasting gas about your stomach.” 

“Jem!” cried Delia, but Jem looked 
scowling and unrepentant. 

“He seems to have the run of the 
house,” he continued. 

“Where is he now?” 

“In the library, with Mr. Butler and 
Miss Jordan. Why isn’t she in here 
with you?” 

“She may have thought we wanted 
a talk. She knows we are old friends. 
She is a tactful little thing.” 

“She is charming, and [ think you 
are making a mistake, Delia.” 

“As how?” 

“TI can’t stand Popplestone.” 

“He is not engaging,’ admitted 
Delia. 

“Then why did you encourage him?” 

Delia and Jem were in the old school. 
room, and Delia was sitting at the 
writing table which was always lit- 
tered with papers and miscellaneous 
trifles. The whole room was comfort- 
able and businesslike, but not tidy. A 
good fire was burning and one window 
was open for the squirrels who all the 
winter came in and out for nuts that 
were kept for them in a big biscuit 
box on tke broad, low window seat. 
The squirrels were so tame and so 
indifferent to the presence of Delia and 
her friends that one at a time came 
while she talked to Jem, sat suspici- 
ously on the sill whisking a long, bushy 
tail, then dived amongst the nuts, ran 
up to the sill again and sat there crack- 
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ing and eating his dinner until some 
movement in the room sent it off in a 
flurry. The squirrel in possession 
scolded away every other squirrel who 
looked in, so there was rarely more 
than one amongst the nuts. When 
there were more there were pitched 
battles and exciting chases up the cur- 
tains, and flying fur. Delia looked at 
the squirrel that had just come in at 
the window before she answered Jem; 
and then she only said:— 

“IT don’t encourage him.” 

“My dear Delia! By the man’s own 
showing this is the third time he has 
been here this week and we're only 
at Thursday. He is coming with us 
to the daffodil valley to-morrow. I’ve 
a good mind not to go myself.” 

“Your as cross as a squirrel, Jem; 
just cross. You don’t like the other 
squirrels about.” 

“You're evading the issue.” 

“But after all, Jem dear,” said 
Delia sweetly, “it is Uncle Charles’s 
house.” 

“Oh, 
Jem. 

“Well . . it is’nt then. But you 
are dense. Ask Mary why Mr. Pop. 
haunts Helm Close. She’ll tell you.” 

“IT am not a bat. I don’t need to 
ask Mary. But it isn’t a pretty game 
to watch, especially when you are in 
it.” 

“I’m not in it. At least, I’m not 
responsible. You don’t understand, 
Jem, and I can’t speak out. There is 
such a thing as spoiling some one else’s 
game, isn’t there?” ; 

“I call it horrible! Just because a 
pretty girl is poor, to let her marry 
a slug like Popplestone.” 

“But if she wants to. . .” 

“The girl doesn’t live who’d want 
Weis & 

Delia was puzzled and surprised by 
the young man’s vehemence. It was 
not like him to interfere in a matter 
that did not concern him or to speak 
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of other people and their affairs in this 
heated way. 

“] wish the girl had never come 
here,” Delia cried. “Wherever she goes 
she seems to make trouble. The Gil- 
bottles are furious with her.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh! that impossible son of theirs 

Jem’s angry exclamation startled her 
again. She could not understand why 
Lydia’s flirtations should in any way 
affect him, and she said so. That 
stopped the discussion, but it did not 
restore harmony. Jem finished his 
pipe, knocked out the ashes, and then 
got up to go. Delia made no attempt 
to detain him. The rift between them 
had widened and she did not know 
how to mend it. She supposed it had 
begun when she refused to marry him, 
but she regarded it as of his making. 
She did not want to get ajar with 
Jem. Delia’s fair horizon was begin- 
ning to have little clouds on it and she 
could not disperse them. Every week 
seemed to make it more difficult in- 
stead of easier to send Lydia away. 
She had settled in the house as a plant 
settles in congenial soil, and Mr. But- 
ler made no secret of his affection for 
her. Only yesterday he had called her 
his other daughter in Delia’s hearing. 
The business of looking for a post had 
not been dropped, but it was in abey- 
ance. On the way home from Low 
Croft Lydia’s brave, defiant front had 
broken down. She had wept because 
the Gilbottles had bebaved so disgrace- 
fully to her, and both Mr. Butler and 
Delia had set themselves with gener- 
ous ardor to dry her tears. That was 
a month ago, and this afternoon one 
of the coarse Gilbottle phrases per- 
sisted in Delia’s mind. Had Lydia 
“wormed” herself in at Helm Close? 
Anyhow she was established there by 
steps Delia could hardly trace as she 
looked back. 

The expedition to the daffodil valley 
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was an annual event. Some cousins of 
the Audleys lived at the head of the 
valley and before the days of motor- 
cars the whole party walked from the 
station to their house, had lunch with 
them, and then walked back again. 
They walked because they wanted to 
see the daffodils, three miles of them 
spreading everywhere between the 
road and the river’s brim. If people 
were elderly and tired their hosts 
drove them back to the station, but 
every one who could walked both 
ways. This year Applethwaite and 
Helm Close were to come in cars and 
get out where the daffodils began. 

The weak side of any annual celebra- 
tion is the way in which it marks dif- 
ferences. Last year one was here who 
is at the other end of the world now: 
or he who was quick is dead and pulls 
at your heart strings as the beloved 
dead will when you miss them most. 
Perhaps a friendship has cooled or a 
hope vanished. When the difference 
is a happy one it is like a new flag at 
your feast bringing a new glory. Jem 
Audley, for instance, brought with him 
this year the full consciousness of pro- 
fessional success. Lydia, too, had her 
foot in a world she could not have 
hoped te conquer a year ago. And Mary 
Audley to the end of her life remem- 
bered this day as the golden one when 
her happiness began. But Delia to the 
end of her life remembered it as a 
day of unpleasant surprises and be- 
ginnings. 

When the two cars stopped at the 
foot of the valley, six people from Ap- 
plethwaite and four from Helm Close 
got out of them, put off some of their 
wraps, and stood about for a minute 
or two in a cluster. The cars then 
went*on ahead as they were to put up 
at the house, and the walkers spread 
along the road in twos and threes. 
Lydia went up to Mr. Butler and asked 
him if she might gather the daffodils. 
Then, turning to Jem, she showed some 
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curiosity in the rock formation of the 
hills. The two men, both interested 
in elementary geology, soon got beyond 
‘ her understanding: but as they lir- 
gered behind to look at rocks she lin- 
gered with them. Then came Mary 
and Christabel with a Mr. Dalrymple, 
who let all the world see that he was 
wooing Mary; then Delia and Mr. Pop- 
plestone. Admiral Audley, walking 
with his wife, had passed all the young 
people and headed the procession. But 
Delia, thinking of the three miles to 
come, wanted to make a diversion. All 
was wrong with the world. She knew 
that Mary and Mr. Dalrymple did not 
want the flapper with them, and she 
supposed that Lydia wished to admire 
the daffodils in a duet with Mr. Pop- 
plestone. A gust of impatience with 
these petty issues on such a day in 
such a scene took hold of her, and she 
vowed that next year she would come 
to the valley by herself. She lingered 
for a moment looking across the river 
at 4 meadow yellow with daffodils on 
the other side, and this was her undo- 
ing. The geologists walked briskly 
ahead, the flappper ran on and joined 
her parents; Delia with Mr. Popple- 
stone, grumbling already at the road, 
the weather, and a blister on his foot, 
were left behind. 

“IT wonder you didn’t go on in the 
ear if your foot hurts you,” she said, 
wondering also if she should not 
harden her heart and walk away from 
him. She reckoned that at their present 
pace they would not reach their desti- 
nation till three o’clock. 

“I think if I sat down and took my 
boot off and shook it I might get on 
better,” said Mr. Popplestone; “I am 
not sure, but I believe there is a stone 
in it.” 

“Well—do,” said Delia, “I'll walk 
on slowly.” 

She actually took a few brisk steps 
away from him. If she had followed her 
inclinations she would have run. But 
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in two minutes he was beside her 
again. 

“I don’t think I'll trouble just now,” 
he said. 

“It would be more sensible if you 
did trouble,” said Delia; “at this rate 
the three miles will take us three hours, 
Look at the others. They will be out 
of sight directly.” 

“So much the better,” said Mr. 
Popplestone, snappishly, “I don’t want 
them.” 

Delia, with a frigid profile, looked 
at the daffodils. She walked buoyant- 
ly in spite of her inward vexation. She 
looked her usual sane and charming 
self; there was a little pheasant’s 
feather in the plain hat she wore that 
for no reason at all made you want 
to kiss her; and there was a touch of 
hauteur in the set of her head that 
warned you she would not be easy 
to kiss. She wore a well-cut heathery 
brown tweed that showed you how 
golden her hair was, and her grey eyes 
watched the daffodils with the depths 
of her love of them in her glance. 
They were not turned on Mr. Popple- 
stone, nor were her thoughts occupied 
with his woes. She supposed he was 
out of temper because Lydia was not 
beside him, and she could not under- 
stand why Lydia had let this chance 
escape. The rest of the party she 
understood, or she thought she did. 
But what was Lydia doing? The two 
girls had never spoken to each other 
of Mr. Popplestone’s intentions, but, as 
Jem had said, a bat could see them. 
He had haunted Helm Close ever 
since his luncheon party, and certainly 
Lydia had given him encouragement. 
Delia began to hope that she had not en- 
couraged a coquette, and that the 
unattractive man beside her was not 
doomed to disappointment. 

“Pray, do not let me detain you if 
you wish to overtake the others,” he 
said, when he found that Delia left 
his last remark unanswered. 
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“You’re walking better now,” said 
Delia. “If we can keep on at this 
pace. .. .” 

“Would the sky fall if we were 
late?” 

Delia was not inclined to irony her- 
self and she disliked Mr. Popplestone’s 
form of it. She thought it neither 
amusing nor mannerly. 

“We will get there by half-past one 
if we can,” she said. It was one of 
those rare April days that even in the 
north are as hot as summer and seem 
oppressive to people walking in winter 
clothes. Delia soon took off her coat 
and Mr. Popplestone offered to carry 
it for her. 

“I won’t let you if your foot still 
hurts you,” she said. 

“I don’t propose to carry it with my 
foot,” said he. 

Delia kept the coat on her own arm 
and wondered whether with everything 
he said and did Mr. Popplestone irri- 
tated other people as he did her. 

“Perhaps after all I had better take 
your advice and look at my foot,” he 
said soon. “It is not pleasant to take 
off one’s boot on a dusty road, but if 
it relieves your mind. . .” 

“The thing to relieve is your foot,” 
said Delia, losing her patience; and 
she walked ahead, leaving him seated 
on a rock at the edge of the road. For 
a little while she enjoyed the beauty 
of the day and of the scene. None of 
the others were in sight now and no 
one passed or met her. She wished 
she could finish the walk in solitude, 
looking at the daffodils to her heart’s 
content and listening to the larks and 
the river. Before long Mr. Popplestone 
overtook her, puffed and heated, but a 
different man, he assured her. A stone 
of microscopic size, almost a grain of 
gravel, had been the cause of trouble 
and was now removed. He felt 
enormously relieved. 

“We'll hurry on a little then,” said 
Delia, thinking that if his foot was 
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better he must be as anxious as she 
was to overtake their party. But he 
did not respond to her suggestion. 

“The heat is overpowering,” he said, 
slackening his pace; “I wonder if there 
are ever cases of sunstroke in April.” 

“IT never heard of one,” said Delia. 

“T wonder your Uncle ventures on a 
long lonely walk like this. Suppose he 
was seized by lumbago again.” 

“Uncle Charles never supposes any- 
thing unpleasant will happen.” 

“But it does happen.” 

“Then he grins and bears it.” 

“He certainly has an enviable dis- 
position. I wonder he never married.” 

“I wonder, too.” 

“He may have been afraid to take 
the plunge.” 

“Can you imagine my uncle afraid 
of anything?’ said Delia scornfully. 

“But it would be terrible to marry 
and repent.” 

“Horrid!” 

“To look back with regret to the 
years when you were single 
free and single.” 

“The way to avoid that is to choose 
sensibly,” said Delia like a copy-book. 

“It means that two people have to 
choose sensibly,” said Mr. Popplestone. 
“Tf one made a mistake both would be 
unhappy at least I look at it 
in that way . . but I suppose I am 
abnormally sensitive.” 

“I believe you are,” said Delia. She 
was beginning to wish she had not 
politely kept beside him, not because 
she read him like a book yet, but 
because he was one of those unpleasant 
companions who cannot walk abreast 
with you without edging too near. She 
was more intent on dodging him than 
on hearing what he said, and as she 
admitted that he was a sensitive plant 
she squeezed close to a low wall to- 
wards which he had driven her and 
took her place triumphantly on his 
other side. He seemed to disregard 
her tactics and to be gathering his 
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forces for what he had still to say. 

“T regard it as a duty of a citizen 
to marry,” he said. 

“Do you?” said Delia, who meant to 
marry if it suited her, but not other- 
wise. 

“And to give hostages to fortune,” 
he added delicately. 

At first Delia, who was not a bookish 
person, did not interpret his quotation. 
When she did she made no reply. She 
was not a prude, but she could not think 
it was her business to discuss the 
continuation of the race with Mr. 
Popplestone. She took for granted that 
when you married you had children 
who filled your life with new affections, 
new interests, and new troubles. They 
came as the other natural facts of life 
come, underlying and easily exploding 
all finicking, super-civilized human 
effort to ignore them. 

“T should like to think that we had 
the same ideals,” said Mr. Popplestone 
urgently. 

Delia looked at her watch. 

“ We're getting on,” she said, “we 
shan’t be so very late. I’m hungry 
now. Aren’t you?” 

“I’m not hungry, but I miss the glass 
of hot water I always drink at 12 
o'clock. Life is a cluster of habits 
I’m afraid, and no doubt at first mar- 
riage would be a tremendous upheaval. 
The mere fact of having the same 
person always with you whether or 
not you were in the mood——” 

“If you liked the person well enough 
you wouldn’t mind that,” said Delia, 
who supposed that he looked to her to 
screw up his courage. “Uncle Charles 
and I are always pleased to see each 
other.” 

“It’s not at all the same thing,” said 
Mr. Popplestone showing annoyance. 
“The risk of marriage is tremendous. 
The whole system is absurd—one of 
our compromises. Two people hardly 
acquainted with each other, after an 
elaborate ceremonial designed to con- 
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fuse and _ stultify them—suddenly 
depart together—for life—it must often 
be horrible.” 

“It must often be enchanting,” 
thought Delia, but she would not say 
so to Mr. Popplestone. 

“People seem to like it,” she remind- 
ed him. 

“You would venture? 
have no fear?” 

“I should venture even if I did fear— 
and hope for the best.” 

“Would you really?” 

“Of course [ should. It would 
probably turn out all right. Most 
marriages do—as far as I know them.” 

“There I disagree with you. People 
are often most miserable together.” 

“You mustn’t expect perfection.” 

“I neither expect it nor offer it. I 
have infirmities of body and temper. 
I am profoundly conscious of them.” 

By this time he had nearly edged 
Delia to the opposite side of the road 
again, and she was wondering whether 
for Lydia’s sake her temper would last 
out till they arrived at the house. 

“Cheer up!” she said lightly. 

“I couldn’t cheer up if six weeks 
after marriage my wife had an anti- 
pathy to me,” said Mr. Popplestone, 
“such things happen.” 

“It would be awkward,” admitted 
Delia. 

“Awkward! It would be tragic. 
Two lives wasted utterly—irremedi- 
ably. Such are our marriage laws.” 

“If you are so much afraid perhaps 
it would be wiser not to marry,” said 
Delia. 

“But I am most anxious to marry. 
My house wants a mistress and I want 
a companion. From the worldly point 
of view I have something to offer a 
wife—as you know. But I esteem you 
too highly to think for a moment that 
the kingdoms of the world attract you, 
although——_” 

He stopped in agitation, and Delia, 
who privately thought that Low Croft 
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hardly counted as a kingdom, said: 

“But it isn’t me that you want to 
attract.” 

“Who else should it be?’ said Mr. 
Popplestone. 

Delia now had her back to the wall 
literally and metaphorically. She stood 
still in horrified amazement. 

“Haven’t you been talking of Miss 
Jordan?” she cried. 

“Miss Jordan!” exclaimed Mr. Popple- 
stone, and he snapped his fingers. 
“That for Miss Jordan.” 

The silence that ensued was charged 
with trouble and confusion. 

“] have thought all this time——” 
began Delia, but Mr. Popplestone inter- 
rupted her, offence and chagrin in 
every pulse of his body. 

“I have a poor opinion of myself,” 
he said, “but I rate myself above Miss 
Jordan.” 

“I don’t know why you should rate 
her so low,” said Delia with spirit. 
“She has no money, but she has beauty 
and charm.” 

“A little adventuress!”’ 

“Oh, nonsense. I’m sure we ail 
thought—I’m afraid she has though—” 

“She,” laughed Mr. Popplestone 
sourly, “She only has eyes for your 
uncle.” 

“For my uncle!” 

“Is it news to you?” 

The Times. 
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Delia walked on, inwardly a volcano 
and even outwardly rather disturbed. 

“He’s more than old enought to be her 
father,” she said. 

Mr. Popplestone 
rankle. 

“Am I to take it that I have my 
answer?” he said, after a polite pause. 

“I never thought——” began Delia 
again. 

“But will you begin to think now?” 

“It would be useless. Thank you 
very much, Mr. Popplestone, but it is 
out of the question.” 

“IT should make an indulgent hus- 
band.” 

“IT don’t want an indulgent husband.” 

“T should have thought you would.” 

“I dislike both the phrase and the 
idea.” 

“Oh! well—perhaps then you agree 
with me that a man should be master 
in his own house.” 

“T daresay. I am sure all your opin- 
ions and principles are the correct ones; 
but we should never pull together.” 

“I’m willing to risk it.” 

“I’m not. I’m sorry, Mr. Popple- 
stone, but I cannot give you any other 
answer.” 

“Then I wish I’d stayed at home,” 
said the gentleman crossly; and Delia 
echoed his wish from the bottom of 
her heart. 


left his dart to 


(To be continued.) 





SOME BROWNING MEMORIES. 


It is well, I think, that in this cen- 
tenary year of Robert Browning’s 
birth, the simple story of one’s inter- 
course with him should be recorded, 
thus affording to a new generation of 
readers a glimpse of the poet as some 
of us knew him. I have already re- 
lated a fragment of this story,’ yet 

1 The Robert Browning Centenary Celebra- 
tion. I have to thank Messrs. Smith, Elder & 
Co. for their courteous permission to incor- 


porate inthis article one or two incidents 
mentioned in the booklet issued by them. 


many further memories throng the 
mind, no less interesting and vivid. It 
was during the latter part of the sum- 
mer of 1868 that I ventured to write 
him expressing something of the debt 
I felt I owed him—though but a youth- 
ful browser in the fields of literature. 
To my delight, I received a response; 
and it is eminently characteristic of 
the man that my obviously boyish 
effusion should have prompted a his- 
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toric reply. I think it well worth 
quoting in full once again:— 


19, Warwick Cresent, W., 
November 27th, 1868. 

My dear Sir,—Will the kindness that 
induced you to write your very gratify- 
ing letter forgive the delay that has 
taken place in answering it, for I have 
been far from well and oppressed by 
work. 

I am heartily glad I have your sym- 
pathy for what I write: intelligence, 
by itself, is scarcely the thing with 
respect to a new book—as Wordsworth 
says (a little altered), “you must like 
it before it be worthy of your liking.” 
In spite of your intelligence and sym- 
pathy, I can have but little doubt that 
my writing has been, in the main, too 
hard fur many I should have been 
pleased to communicate with; but I 
never designedly tried to puzzle 
people, as some of my critics have 
supposed. On the other hand, I never 
pretended to offer such literature as 
should be a substitute for a cigar or 
game at dominoes to an idle man. So 
perhaps on the whole I get my deserts 
and something over—not a crowd, but 
a few I value more. Let me remember 
gratefully that I may class you among 
these; while you, in turn, must remem- 
ber me as, 

Yours very faithfully, 
Robert Browning. 


Surely a noble letter, and worthy of 
preservation in its present resting- 
place—the British Museum. I have 
forgotten the circumstances that fol- 
lowed the receipt of this unique letter: 
probably I wrote hiny again, for in the 
following year I received this note:— 


Dear Mr. Kingsland,—Indeed, I have 
never forgotten you, though a pressure 
of various concerns prevented my act- 
ing upon the remembrance. Can you 
call here on Wednesday— or any other 
morning this week, at noon? It will 
much gratify me to see you. 

Ever truly yours, 
Robert Browning. 


Of this first visit to the poet I have 
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but an indistinct recollection—and I 
fear shyness sealed my lips. But the 
memory of the charming way in which 
he put me at ease is still present to 
me, as also the buoyancy of his nature 
and the cheeriness of his welcome. He 
talked of many things; and [ well 
recollect his pointing to the tapestry 
on the wall, with the figure thereon of 
the “blind red horse, his every bone 
astare’—one of the marvellous pic 
tures in Childe Roland. On leaving, 
he was most cordial in his “come again 
soon”—and, indeed, it was not long 
ere this acquaintance imperceptibly 
ripened into friendship, and many a 
memorable hour was subsequently 
spent in Warwick Crescent. 

But in a friendship of over twenty 
years, one thing stands out clearly— 
the exceeding kindness of heart ever 
shown by the poet. His courtesy and 
consideration, his noble bearing, his 
helpful spirit, his solicitude for your 
welfare and comfort—these things 
were part and parcel of the man. He 
would put himself to no end of in- 
convenience and trouble to oblige his 
friends, or do them & service, while 
his generous and affectionate nature 
was always apparent to those who 
knew him. But to others who knew 
him not it is well to pass this record 
on, so that a succeeding age may know 
that the man Browning and the poet 
Browning were alike great, and that he 
who, by his intellectual and poetic 
force, has so largely helped England 
was a good and true man. 

I remember calling on him in the 
December of 1886, and, finding him 
somewhat unwell, made but a brief 
stay—regardless of his entreaty to re- 
main. In the course of a week I re- 
ceived the following note—and it was 
just like him.— 


19, Warwick Cresent, W. 
December 26th, 1886. 
My dear Friend,—It is not the first 
time that your goodness and sympathy 
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leave me quite unable to say what I 
would wish about them: but I know 
they extend to understanding my 
silence. I am much better, and, when 
the bitterness of the season passes, 
hope to be quite myself again, I shall 
trust you will remember your promise 
to make up to me, by another visit, 
what I was very sensible of losing 
yesterday week So all truest 
Christmas wishes to you and your 
family, my dear and valued friend. My 
sister’s love goes with mine, who am 
ever, affectionately yours, 
Robert Browning. 


“A purely personal letter,” I may be 
told. Yes; but remember it was writ- 
ten to one whom the poet knew to be 
a procef-reader in a London printing- 
office, and I quote it in order that a 
new generation of readers may know 
the manner of man Browning was. To 
this end [I cull from another letter:— 


My dear Kingsland,—Your kindness 
to me—of which I have experience 
enough—will prove kindness in the 
highest degree if it have led you to 
explain by any theory but that of 
carelessness my silence of a whole 
month’s duration. It was just because 
I was much moved by your sonnet, and 
other memories of sympathy, that I 
waited to write a word of acknowledg- 
ment till the many calls on my 
attention should have been attended 
to. . . . IT am, and shall ever be, 
most grateful for your interest in my 
poems and—I may venture to believe— 
attachment to myself. At all events, 
I reciprocate such a feeling. 

Yours cordially ever, 
Robert Browning. 

I find it somewhat difficult to place 
in anything like consecutive order the 
memories that crowd the mind of the 
many talks I had with the poet. But 


I well remember his cheery laugh and 
his “Well, now, I don’t know,” when 
I asked his reason for omitting cer- 
tain “texts” or forewords, to the later 
editions of some of his earlier poems— 
pointing out that I thought they might 
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give the reader a keener insight into 
the meaning of the poem to which 
they had been prefixed. For instance, 
The Bishop Orders his Tomb in St. 
Praved’s Church originally appeared 
(Hood’s Magazine, March, 1845) as The 
Tomb at St. Prared’s, with the prefatory 
text—“Vanity, saith the preacher, 
vanity.” Again to the poem Johannes 
Agricola, as it apeared under the signa- 
ture “Z’” in one of the issues of the 
Monthly Repository of 1836, was ap- 
pended the following from the 
Dictionary of all Religions (1704): 
“Antinomians, so denominated for re- 
“jecting the law as a thing of no use 
“under the Gospel dispensation: they 
“say that good works do not further, 
“nor evil works hinder, salvation; that 
“the child of God cannot sin, that God 
“never chastiseth him, that murder, 
“drunkenness, etc., are sins in the 
“wicked but not in him, that the child 
“of grace, once assured of salvation, 
“afterwards never doubteth 

“that God doth not love any man for 
“his holiness, that sanctification is no 
“evidence of justification, &c. Pon- 
““tanus, in his Catalogue of Heresies, 
“says John Agricola was the author of 
“this sect A.D. 1535.” This, Browning 
readily assented, might have been re- 
tained “probably with much useful- 
hess to my readers.” Another omission 
was in Caliban upon Setebos, which ap- 
peared in the Dramatis Persone of 1864 
with the “text” appended—“Thou 
thoughtest that I was altogether such 
an one as thyself.” In the 1868 edition 
of his collected poems this was omitted, 
and my pointing it out evidently took 
him by surprise. He thought its 
omission must have been an accident 
of the printer’s; and he regretted it, for 
“it undoubtedly gave the keynote to 
the “poem.” Indeed, he was ever grate- 
ful for any help in this direction; and 
when, on another occasion, I called his 
attention to the fact that certain cor- 
rections he had written in the poem 

















Pheidippides (in a volume of Selections 
he had given me) had not been made, 
he wrote:— ~ 
19, Warwick Cresent, W. 

July 15th, 1884. 
My dear Kingsland,—It is no new 
experience for me to be greatly obliged 
by you. This time you greatly oblige 
me. I certainly made those corrections, 
which reduce the stanza to regularity, 
and supposed they were adopted in 
the last edition. I shall take care, at 
all events, that the printers insert them 
in the next. Thank you once more, 

and believe me, affectionately yours, 

Robert Browning. 


I asked him once whether he had not 
been discouraged by the indifference 
or hostility of the critics. “Never,” 
he replied; “why, I had the approbation 
“of Fox, of Mill, of Forster, and I was 
“content with their verdict.” Yet on 
one occasion he did express his indig- 
nation that Forster should have kept 
hidden for thirty years a letter from 
Dickens, expressing in passionate 
terms the great novelist’s admiration 
of the Blot in the ’Scutcheon: “Had it 
“been brought before the literary pub- 
“lic, as Dickens no doubt intended it 
“should have been, it would have ren- 
“dered invaluable help to my work at 
“that time,” said Browning. 

But “at that time” the “invaluable 
help” was rendered by the poet to 
Forster; for, though Browning once 
told me he had helped Forster when 
the latter was writing the Life of 
Strafford, he did not say he had himself 
written that work—as would seem to 
be the case from a letter of Elizabeth 
Barrett's, of June 6th, 1846: “I forgot 
again your “Strafford”; Mr. Foster's 
“Strafford”—I beg his pardon for not 
“attributing to him other men’s works.” 

It was but natural that his own work 
should crop up in the numerous con- 
versations I had with him—though, for 
the most part, he studiously avoided 
this topie. On one occasion he spoke 
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of an idea that had come to him of 
making a selection from his longer 
poems, prefacing each extract with a 
line or two as a kind of connective link. 
I strongly commended the idea—which 
he appeared at the moment seriously to 
entertain. But, when,some time after, 
I asked him if he was making any 
progress in this direction, ‘he replied 
it had been objected to him that this 
sort of thing would appear to “make 
his work all selection,” so he had put 
the notion on one side. With all due 
deference, I still think this was a mis- 
take on the part of his advisers. 

I can recall a long conversation I 
had with him some time in April, 1885. 
The poem of Sludge, the Medium had 
been under discussion at a recent meet- 
ing of the Browning Society; and the 
poet insisted that he had not dealt one 
whit too severely with the so-called 
“Medium,” who, said he, “was a thor- 
ough rascal.” He narrated several in- 
cidents in the said Medium’s career in 
Florence, and how he had once fallen 
into a trap neatly laid for him by a 
well-known lady in that city; also re- 
peating to me the story of the floating 
wreath, which the “spirit” was asked 
to place upon the head of the greatest 
poet in the room. It finally descended 
upon Mrs. Browning—and on her hus- 
band expostulating against the genu- 
ineness of all this, the Medium retorted 
that he had noticed, while the wreath 
was hovering in mid-air, the head of 
the poet bending forward to receive 
it; adding that it was, therefore, 
wounded vanity that made him so 
angry! . 

In the light of this, one can con- 
ceive the spirit in which Sludge was 
written. And, indeed, after one of these 
memorable talks you would depart the 
richer for some luminous word on one 
or other of his poems. For instance, 
he would speak of Shelley, and the 
influence of that poet on his own 
youthful imagination. But in his later 
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years he made a wide distinction be- 
tween Shelley the man and Shelley the 
poet; and I remember his telling me that 
when asked to accept the presidency 
of the Shelley Society, he had met the 
request with a “resolute refusal”—on 
the ground that much had come to 
light concerning Shelley’s life which he 
could by no means justify or approve. 
I then referred to the little poem 
Memorabilia :—- 


“And did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you: 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems, and new. 


“But you were living before that, 
And you are living after, 

And the memory I started at— 
My starting moves your laughter.” 


Browning immediately outbroke with 
characteristic vehemence: ‘““I was one 
day in the shop of Hodgson, the well- 
known London bookseller, when a 
stranger came in, who, in the course of 
conversation with the bookseller, spoke 
of something that Shelley had once 
said to him. Suddenly the stranger 
paused, and burst into laughter as he 
observed me staring at him with 
blanched face; and,” the poet contin- 
ued, “I still vividly remember how 
strangely the presence of a man who 
had seen and spoken with Shelley 
affected me.” 

Browning had the true democratic 
spirit, and was concerned in all that 
appertained to the welfare of the peo- 
ple. I call to mind one summer even- 
ing, in company with M. Milsand, the 
poet taking us into the little square 
patch of garden ground at the back of 
the house in Warwick Crescent. The 
conversation ranged round many top- 
Sunday schools to ragged 
“temperance work” also 
The poet spoke 


ics—from 
schools; 
largely coming in. 


with something like vehemence on this 
topic, and related how, but a few even- 
ings since, he had come across a work- 
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ingman who was so drunk he could 
scarcely stand. “I helped him along 
for some distance as besf I could,” said 
the poet,, “but he was getting unman- 
ageable, and I was glad when another 
individual, apparently a fellow-worker, 
came to my assistance with the remark, 
‘I think you had better leave him to 
me, sir.’ And as he seemed to under- 
stand more about it than I did, I 
thought that the best thing to do,” he 
added. 

To Milsand was dedicated Sordello 
(1863), and if any man understood and 
appreciated Browning, it was this gen- 
tle and estimable Frenchman. To see 
them together was to see friendship; 
and the poet’s friends soon became 
friends of Milsand’s— so truly lovable 
was the man. He was not only the 
first Frenchman to recognize our poet's 
genius or review his poems, but one of 
the first critics to give him his rightful 
place. In 1851 he wrote in the Revue 
des Deux ‘'Mondes: “Mr. Browning 
belongs to the family of Milton rather 
than Shakespeare. His peculiar genius 
is that he sees in every fact an epitome 
of creation. I know of no poet so 
eapable of gathering up the religious, 
moral, and scientific conceptions of our 
time, and clothing them in poetic 
form.” “There’s poor dear Milsand,” 
said Browning to me one day, point- 
ing to the portrait of his friend 
(painted by his son), “he was in my 
mind a great deal while I was writing 
some of the Parleyings.” Milsand died 
somewhat suddenly in the September 
of 1886, and Browning at once wrote 
me:— 

Llangollen, N. Wales, 
September 6th, 1886. 

My dear Kingsland,—I am sure you 
share in our sorrow when [ tell you 
that I am informed, by a telegram 
received this morning, of the death 
of my belovedest of friends, Milsand. 
It took place on the 4th at Villers la 
Taye; we had a letter from him, dated 
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August 28th, in which he spoke of his 
increasing weakness, which did not, 
however, in any way affect his intellect 
—only the body has failed him. I know 
you entertained much regard for him, 
as I know that he was much attached 
to you and to all your family. I am 
anxious, therefore, that you should 
hear of our loss from myself, and not 
indirectly, as you might. With every 
good wish from my sister, and also 
from me, that you and yours may 
continue to enjoy health and happiness, 
believe me, 


Yours truly ever, 
Robert Browning. 


“T am anxious you should hear of 
this loss from myself, and not “indi- 
rectly”: here you have the key-note to 
his lovable nature. And in truth— 
though on occasion he could be roused 
to righteous anger, and express his 
indignation at wrong in no measured 
terms—one found him always thus: if 
cheery, no less sympathetic; if, as now 
and again, came the touch of pathos, 
it anon blended into the frank, hearty 
laugh, the resonant voice, the merry 
twinkle of the eye. And how genuine 
his greeting, and how humanly grateful 
for your expression of gratitude for 
help or pleasure given by his work. I 
saw him soon after his return from 
Edinburgh in 1884, where at the Ter- 
centenary meeting of the University he 
had made the one impromptu speech 
of his life. He spoke with evident feel- 
ing, and much gratification, of the wel- 
come accorded him by the students, 
and their enthusiasm towards him. 
“Their kindness,” he said to me, “ex- 
tended even to their seeing me off by 
the train, and loading me with papers.” 
By and by the talk veered round to 
matters of high moment, and he spoke 
with rapt certainty of the soul’s im- 
mortality, expressing his concurrence 
with the vital doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. Notwithstanding Buchanan’s 
“emphatic No,” and one or two other 
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pronouncements, I have no hesitation, 
from converse with him, in placing 
Browning among those who hold to the 
Divinity of Christ. I well remember 
how interested he was when he found 
out I knew something of the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, the one-time minister 
of the Bedford Congregational Chapel, 
in Camden Town. And he immedi- 
ately began to describe to me his re- 
markable sermons, speaking of the 
preacher’s wonderful flow of thought— 
“before he had finished with his 
‘firstly,’ the time allotted to the ser- 
mon was over, so rapidly did the 
speaker gather stray thoughts as he 
went along.” But Browning never 
obtruded himself on these matters. If 
you reverently asked him a question, 
he would answer you. “He saw,” he 
said, “nothing incredible in the re- 
corded miracles of Christ, or in the 
greatest miracle of all.” Rising at last 
to go, I drew from my pocket an origi- 
nal edition of the Dramatis Persone, 
and askéd him if he would write his 
name on the fly-leaf, but this is what 
he wrote: “I had not the pleasure of 
giving this book to my friend Kings- 
land, but there is no one for whom I 
would rather have written it if he has: 
got pleasure by what it contains.— 
‘Robert Browning.” 

I have said that Browning could be 
roused to righteous anger—which was 
surely manifest when he sent to the 
Atheneum the “Lines addressed to 
Edward FitzGerald.” But there is no 
apology needed from the poet’s lovers 
for this outburst. Who was this lit- 
erary dictator that he should (even 
under cover of a private letter which 
he must have known, as the poet said, 
would be seen by others), speak in 
offensive terms of one whose life-work 
had been dedicated to the service of 
God and man? Certainly he was the 
translator of a poem containing as 
dreary and pessimistic a philosophy of 
life as one could well conceive—and 
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that is all. But the old poet was, I 
fancied, still unrepentant concerning 
the incident, “for though,” he said to 
me, “it might have been wiser to have 
left the thing alone, yet ‘to feel re- 
lieved at her death, he must say’ was 
too shocking—so I also said what I 
must.” And with this he changed the 
subject. 

But the throng of memories and inci- 
dents is well-nigh inexhaustible. I call 
to mind how reverently he would speak 
of Wordsworth, dropping a word here 
and there which showed he had not 
quite the same feeling for the later as 
the earlier poems of the great veteran. 
Then the cheery laugh would break 
out, as he exclaimed. “I was once 
walking with the poet and some 
friends, when one of them said to 
Wordsworth. ‘There’s Browning's 
house over that hill. Call thet a hill.’ 
exclaimed the Laureate, ‘we only call 
that a rise in my country.’”’ He spoke 
to me once of Southey, “What a pity 
it is that he is so completely’ “forgot- 
ten’; and of Landor, whom he loved 
much, he was never weary of speak- 
ing. Of Carlyle he would always 
speak with reverence, and it was evi- 
dent he much resented the portrait 
drawn by Froude. He told me he 
had offered Froude the whole of the 
letters he had received from Carlyle, 
but they were refused. “Shortly be- 
fore his death,” said Browning, “he 
ealled here [Warwick Crescent], but 
I was out. So he left a message with 
my sister, ‘Tell your brother I should 
like to see him once more before I 
die.’ I went over to Chelsea the next 
morning,” added the poet. 

In rare moods he would show you 
some of his treasures—the lock of 
Milton’s hair, given to him by Leigh 
Hunt, a relic he was exceedingly 
proud of, and for which he had a 
small glass medallion made: “neces- 
sary,” he said; “as I was one day 
showing the relic to a lady, who 
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thought she might help herself to an 
infinitesimal portion thereof.” And 
once—once, the then ageing poet un- 
locked a drawer in his desk, and took 
therefrom a book, and one or two 
papers, and showed a sketch drawn 
by her, and the plan of a prospective 
house——“well, I forget the rest.” 

It was somewhere near the date of 
the issue of Ferishtah’s Fancies that he 
said to me: “I cannot be idle; I shall 
die in harness. I have been writing 
some small things lately, but I want to 
write one or two large works before I 
die.” But when I saw him in the 
summer of 1889 he said, “Bye and bye 
I don’t mean to write quite so much as 
I have done, and then [ shall have 
more time to give to my friends.” 
And it was in the August of that year 
that I was, for the last time, priv- 
ileged to have one more hour’s talk 
with him. He looked worn and some- 
what weary, on this bright Sunday 
morning; but the old elasticity of step 
was still his, and the voice strong and 
full as of old. He was looking for- 
ward to his holiday with a sort of 
boyish eagerness, and spoke of a few 
things he had written, and others he 
was intending to write. I remember 
some word was dropped about the 
Browning Society, but he passed the 
subject lightly by, as of no moment, 
and began speaking, in his impulsive 
manner, of his old friends—“many of 
them dead and gone’’—who had helped 
his work in the early years. Then he 
suddenly placed his hand on my shoul- 
der, as was his wont, and said, “I shall 
never forget all that your kindness 
did for my poems, before all that fuss 
was made.” How happy he seemed in 
the new and commodious study. “It 
is good,” he said, “to have room for 
all my books about me, instead of 
having them haif-hidden as hitherto.” 
Aad from an adjacent table he would 
take up and show you various relics 
from Italy, and other mementoes of a 
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long life. It seemed as though in his 
new home he was about to renew his 
youth, and was looking forward to 
some years of leisured work. And yet 
there did seem a touch of pathos in his 
voice, and you felt that his hold upon 
life was frail. For he spoke of things 
he wanted to do on his return from 
Venice, “many things” he meant to 
The Contemporary Review. 
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do—“if I live,” he more than once re- 
peated. As always, he accompanied 
me to the door, and glancing towards 
Kensington Gardens remarked that he 
“ought to be out there in the blessed 
sunshine.” Once more he placed his 
hand upon my shoulder, and with a 
“God bless you,” bade me good-bye. 
And I saw his face no more. 
William G. Kingsland. 





ABOUT SOME HUMORISTS. 


When in ordinary conversation we 
speak of a person as “a humorist” we 
mean, or wish to be thought to mean, 
one who as writer, or speaker, 
possesses some power of compelling 
his readers, or his hearers, to be 
amused in spite of themselves—that is 
in spite of adverse prepossession and, 
to put it legally, “all to the contrary, 
nevertheless, and notwithstanding.” 

The true and perfect “humorist” 
should be gifted, as it seems to me, 
with the magnetic power that fixes at- 
tention, and, at will, compels his read- 
ers, or his auditors, to smiles, laughter, 
or tears. The exceptional being over 
whom neither the small nor the great 
humorist, humor he never so wisely, 
can ever obtain this magnetic in- 
fluence, will probably consider any so- 
called “humorist” as a much overrated 
person, and will wonder at what they 
will be inclined to term “the infatua- 
tion of his admirers.” 

Such exceptions may be “very 
superior people,” whose density usual- 
ly varies according to their self-esteem. 
Probably to them it may, Malaproperly, 
appear, that “Depreciation is the better 
part of general valuation.” They are 
on a pedestal, their own and self 
erected, whence they can see, and hear, 
most things, without comprehending 
anything. Also we must not allow it 
to escape our memory that there is 
such a natural defect as “color-blind- 


ness,” and that this, and a certain 
deafness, render persons thus afflicted 
unable to detect discords in music, 
painting, and speech. 

When such naturally deficient per- 
sons venture to pronounce, magisterial- 
ly, on subjects they cannot possibly un- 
derstand, great forbearance is neces- 
sary in dealing with them on the part 
of “those who know.” With this class 
of the “naturally afflicted” we have 
nothing to do. Humor to them is a 
sealed book. Again there is a fairly 
considerable number of readers soon 
interested in anything like a story: 
who have a “flair” for plot: who pay 
small attention, if any, to “style” so 
long as they are interested. These 
readers will not thank you to be forced 
to laugh in spite of themselves. If 
they are to choose between tragedy and 
comedy, give them tragedy, of “the 
very deepest dye.” Thrill them with 
horror or render them feverish with 
apparently inscrutable mystery and 
they will gratefully thank you. These 
do not want to laugh: it interrupts 
their ploddingly detective enjoyment. 

With these also we, that is I and 
you, my readers, have nothing to do. 
Let us limit ourselves, just now, to 
“laughter holding both her sides,” or 
rather, to those skilled in the ticklist 
touch that makes us “a’most die 0’ 
laughin’.” As to what may be “enough 
to make a cat laugh” who can say? 
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But as Mr. Dick objected, on a similar 
remark being made in his presence, 
“Who wants to make a cat laugh?” Let 
us put puss aside, “puss in the corner,” 
and leave her there. What concerns 
us is, Where is the humorist who 
makes every one laugh? Who is he? 
Personally my conviction on this point 
may be fairly expressed by quoting 
the sentiments of Betsy Prig when she 
uttered those memorable words regard- 
ing Mrs. Harris, “I don’t believe there’s 
no sich a person!” 

But there are some humorists about 
whose power over their readers there 
is a consenting majority. I limit my- 
self to commencing with 1870. That 
is when Charles Dickens had given us 
the last work of his lifetime. None 
but Boz could ever be his parallel: and 
writers that he had fashioned when 
left to themselves did little worth men- 
tioning: certainly nothing as “humor- 
ists.” P 

Let us pick out, uninvidiously, and 
almost at hap-hazard, a few “humor- 
ists,” of the lighter sort, whose works 
the majority of us blessed, or other- 
wise, with some sense of humor have 
thoroughly enjoyed, and will always 
thoroughly enjoy. What writer can I 
name whose amusing work has caused 
me most amusement, and to which I 
can return over and over again? 
Speaking for myself, and thus betray- 
ing some hint as to my own “taste and 
fancy” by mentioning such old favor- 
ites as Lamb, Lever, Scott, De Quincey, 
Peacock, Marryat, and—and—but my 
readers will pull me up, exclaiming 
with the Irish sailor hauling in the 
rope that never seemed to come to a 
finish (in the old story as told by H. 
Brothers Smith in Jrish Diamonds), 
“Sure somebody’s been and cut the end 
off.” 

Therefore, to come to the point, my 
readers may, or may not, agree with 
me, when I venture to place among 
the very first of quite side-splitting 


modern “humorists,” that most amusing 
yarn-spinner, Mr. W. W. Jacobs. Of 
course, he is limited to his particular 
line, but within his own self-chosen 
boundary he is without a rival. Cer- 
tainly to quote the leading noodle in 
the capital Amateur Pantomime, in 
which Ellaline Terris, Weedon Gros- 
smith and Brandon Thomas did such 
excellent fooling. “If it’s humor you 
want,” then it’s humor of first-rate 
quality, and any amount of it, you’ll 
get, in the stories and sketches by W. 
W. jacobs. He is at his very best in 
his short stories. If I add the shorter 
they are the better, the more complete 
do I intend the truthful compliment to 
be. Long ago I recorded my opinion 
of his Many Cargoes, ““which,” I then 
wrote, “has made me laugh very much 
and very often. It is a collection of 
short stories dealing with mariners, or 
quasi-mariners, who go down to the 
sea in ships of moderate tonnage: 
stories told with such fresh and un- 
forced ‘humor’ that their drollery is 
perfectly irresistible.” I am not sure 
whether I shoyld substitute “low com- 
edy” or “practical low comedy” for the 
above fescription. I am willing to sit 
corrected. Perhaps I might be inclined 
to adopt, and substitute, such a phrase 
as “rollicking low comedy.” I remain 
undecided. But, that opinion was 
given twelve years ago and I do not 
retract one single syllable of it. “Fun,” 
as here used, seems to me to mean, 
as I intended it should mean, the un- 
controllably absurd fancies, bubbling 
over in all sorts of queer shapes, in- 
vigorating all who place themselves 
within reach of the springs in full 
play. Such stories would not, except 
very rarely, be relished by the “spindle 
side” of readers. For this true, home- 
ly, low comedy in British literature 
the English reader should be as “truly 
thankful” as we profess ourselves to 
be after having satisfied our appetites 
with a well prepared and thoroughly 














wholesome repast. As to the matrons, 
serving maids, and semi-marine daugh- 
ters of captains of “barges,” and other 
nautical or quasi-nautical oddities, 
they form a bright part of an enter- 
taining River-and-sea-side world to 
which Mr. Jacobs introduces us in the 
pleasantest possible manner. Those 
who may happen to have learnt some- 
thing about the eccentric Edward Fitz- 
Gerald of Omar Khayyam fame, and 
his ancient boatman “Posh” as pleas- 
antly recorded by James Blyth, will 
appreciate a few of the rarely finished 
pictures of such eccentric riverside 
characters that appear in the stories 
told by Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 


* * = * * * 


On James Payn’s work—he comes 
within my limit of 1870—I can always 
rely for an easy laugh. Payn “had 
been,” he says, speaking of himself, 
“devoted to literature of a kind that 
is injuriously called ‘light’ from child- 
hood and had spoilt reams of good 
paper with juvenile compositions. 
There were,” he goes on to say, “prob- 
ably few undergraduates”—he was a 
Cantab—“who had written for so many 
periodicals (which is a very different 
thing from writing in them) as I had; 
and I now published a volume of 
poems which if not a financial success 
proved a great advantage to me.” 

Payn was an excellent raconteur and 
a great admirer of Calverley, whose 
witty and well turned verses it was a 
delight to hear Payn repeat. 


From no list of “humorists,” how- 
ever cursory it may be, can be omitted 
the name of Sir William Schwenck 
Gilbert, whose popularity was long ago 
established and whose fame as a light 
lyricist and a “satirical knave” is fairly 
universal. The fact that his metrical 


work is, for the most part, wedded to 
the inspired music of that exceptional 
humorist in music, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
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or, to put it more correctly, that Sir 
Arthur’s compositions have illustrated 
and emphasized the majority of Gil- 
bert’s humorously satirical lyrics, is 
only, in my opinion, to give double 


value to the original. The pictures 
drawn by Gilbert are perfect, so is the 
setting; however successful the pic- 
tures might have been by themselves, 
they had, coram populo, to stand or fall 
by the musical setting of them. In 
print they could have lived alone with- 
out any musical support, but in print 
they can do so now, only they are 
intimately associated with certain 
stage pictures and certain airs and mu- 
sical phrases that have come to be con- 
sidered as an essential part of their 
existence. His well-known Bab Ballads 
are without “excepting exceptions,” ac- 
cording to the fancy of the reader, all 
delightfully droll. Personally, I would 
place them on the same shelf, well 
within easy reach of my hand in a line 
with Richard Barham’s Ingoldsby Leg- 
ends, the comic poems of Thomas Hood, 
the Bon Gaultier Ballads by Professor 
Ayton and Theodore Martin, the Cal- 
verly poems and our ever quotable 
Rejected Addresses, by James and Hor- 
ace Smith. 

Apart from his libretti and his verses 
do you remember among Gilbert’s most 
amusing prose stories, his tale of The 
Triumph of Vice? Permit me to give 
you an extract— 

Everything went wrong with the 
Count that day. The window blinds 
wouldn't pull up, the door wouldn’t 
close. The chairs broke when he sat 
on them, and before half his annoy- 
ances had ceased, he had expended 
all the bad language he knew. 

The Count was conscientious in one 
matter only, and that was in the matter 
of bad language. He made it a point 
of honor not to use the same expletive 
twice in the same day. So when he 
found that he had exhausted his stock 
of swearing, and that at the moment 
of exhaustion, the chimney began to 
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smoke, he simply sat down and cried 
feebly. 


Then you may remember the awful 
consequences entailed on the trans- 
mogrified gnome, and his bride, by 
washing? Every time they wash they 
become less and less, going from five 
feet and more down to a few inches, 
with bulk diminishing proportionately. 
They shrink from washing! 


Bertha was evidently vexed. She 
began to expect that she had married 
the Fiend, and the consideration an- 
noyed her much. 


This last line is delicious. Then in 
the same collection Wide Awake is ex- 
cellent. But go to the book-case and 
“pick ’em where you like,” as the se- 
ductive vendor of early walnuts 
hoarsely bids his undecided customers. 
You'll find the best specimens in Fog- 
gerty’s Fairy and other Tales. At least 
that’s my opinion, and I am rather 
inclined to think that it is, or will be, 
that of the mirth-loving majority. 

* * * * * * 

Uncle Remus, by Chandler Harris, I 
have not seen for many a year. When 
first his nigger dialect had been ren- 
dered intelligible to me by an excellent 
reader yclept the late “Crowner” of the 
“Pink ’Un,” no one enjoyed the quaint 
humor of Brer Rabbit & Co. more than 
did, and still does, the “’umble individ- 
ual who has now the honor of address- 
ing you.” 

I fancy that The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table does not come within 
my ad captandum limitation of “humor- 
ist,” otherwise I should place Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in the very first line 
of the very first rank of American hu- 
morists. 

* * * * * ok 

Mark Twain has heavily handi- 
capped himself: never could he, in my 
opinion—which I do not wish to be 
taken as judicial, though it may count 
as judicious—‘which is another 


story”—never could he surpass his own 
Jumping Frog, any more than Artemus 
Ward could give us anything to excel 
his own irresistible humorous “show- 
man,” nor any more than George Au- 
gustus Sala could excel himself in any 
competition with either his Colonel 
Quagg’s Conversion or his Ruined ‘Man 
of Monte Carlo. 

By the way I am not quite certain 
whether The Ruined ‘Man was George 
Sala’s, or somebody else’s. In any case 
it is most laughable, and holds a per- 
manent place among treasures, labelled 
and unlabelled, in my memory box, 
along with Sketches by Boz, and a few 
other early Victorian short papers. 

* ok * * * ok 

Casual as must necessarily be my re- 
view of “humorous authors, to omit the 
Wee Macgreeger by “J. J. B.”’ would be 
unpardonable. As, in order to enjoy 
Brer Rabbit, I had to master the nigger 
dialect, so to relish the humor of “We 
Macgreeger”’ I had to take him slowly at 
first, in the same way as one attempts 
reading a story written in some foreign 
language with which one does not hap- 
pen to be on speaking terms. But as 
with Uncle Remus so with the “Wee” 
one, the trouble taken to master the 
dialect was in my case repaid many 
times over. Not a few others must 
have enjoyed it too, if the advertised 
account of its very earliest sale, i.e., of 
300,000 copies, be correct; and, also, if 
Canada can account for so many thou- 
sands, and if “pirates” have managed 
to acquire considerable gains out of 
their sharp dealings with the book. The 
test of humorous writing is, to my mind 
at least, that you may take it up where 
you will, so that you are in something 
like the mood for it, and on every 
resumption it will come to you as fresh 
as ever. Moreover the old proverb 
as to “familiarity breeding contempt” 
will be, in such an instance, of no sort 
of force, as the more familiar you be- 
eme with the best “humour,” so much 














the better will it appear to you every 
time you study it. Only— 


Weel, ye see, whit wud ye dae if yer 
Aunt Purdie cam’ to the hoose an’ 
speirt if ye liket the book, an’ if ye 
wis keepin’ it nice an’ clean? Yer 
Maw’ll ha’e to pit a cover on it fur 
ye. Eh, Lizzie? 


If you haven’t got time just now to 
master the dialect, you must wait for 
a long vacation, and then give your 
mind to it. It will repay you with a 
big profit. 


* * * * * * 


An English humorist who was abso- 
lutely without a rival, in the peculiar 
line which he had made entirely his 
own, was E. J. Milliken, the originator 
and author of “’Arry.” Could there 
ever have been a recognized foundation 
called “‘the ’Arry College,” with a stat- 
ue of “’Arry the First” over its gate, 
then of that educational establishment 
E. J. Milliken would have been unani- 
mously appointed by right indisput- 
able, the Head. He was absolute mas- 
ter of the ’Arryan language as he was 
of “’Arryan” and “Arrietanne” man- 
ners and customs. Anything connected 
with “‘Arry and ’Arriet” that E. J. 
Milliken did not know was assuredly 
not worth knowing—and not worth 
mentioning. I do not remember if his 
“*Arriet” pieces have been published 
separately. His Childe Chappie poem 
appeared as a book, after it had won 
its laurels in Punch, and ran through 
several editions. Good as it was, it 
was undeniably cynical, and was writ- 
ten with an evidently serious purpose. 
But “’Arry” is light-hearted, irrespon- 
sible, though the reader may, and 
probably will, moralize cynically over 
the trend of the poems, if he be so 
inclined. Among the many ’Arry 
poems (and to speak of Milliken’s 
work, generally and specially, I hope 
to avail myself of another oppor- 


tunity) there occurs to me a delight- 
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one entitled 


“ ’Arry in 


ful typical 

Parry”— 

Cher Charlie, J’y swee ay J’y reste— 
for a fortnit or so. Ain’t it prime? 

I landed on Raine Dor, yer know, and 
I’ve ’ad sech a proper old time. 

“And as ‘twas the French ‘Oss as 
plumbed me and give me my 
chance of a hout, 

I thought I’d trot over to Parry, and 
see what the frogs was about. 


Then after giving us some experi- 
ences he sums up— 


No pubs but long bullyvards, Charlie, 
all 
Rustysongs, tables and trees—”’ 


And regretfully reminiscent of his 
life in London, he exclaims— 


I miss it, my pippins, I miss it; the 
baccy, the barney, the beer, 

The chumming, the chaff at the counter 
—they do it so different ’ere. 

*Arry is Milliken’s own. 

My space is limited, and so I must 
perforce omit many names with which 
I may find some future opportunity 
of dealing. But there is just one whom 
not to mention would argue myself 
utterly unfit to proffer a single opinion 
on the subject—that is Mr. Anstey Gu- 
thrie, author of Vice Versd, The Talking 
Horse and that exceptionally humorous 
and that admirable study from life, A 
Bayard from Bengal. 

Anstey Guthrie allowed himself to 
run a considerable risk when he dram- 
atized his Brass Bottie and placed it 
on the stage. As a modern Arabian 
Night’s tale, it was most amusing, and 
so naturally told, that it became seri- 
ously interesting. That was “the hu- 
mor of it.” But the danger was that 
in placing it on the stage, this very 
delicate humor would entirely evapor- 
ate. That it did not lose a breath of 
its spirit, nor suffer by its eccentric 
realism, was a tribute to the dramatic 
touch of the author in placing it on the 
stage, and to the thoroughness of the 
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actors on whom lay the responsibility 
of correct representation. One was 
honestly conscious of a risk having 
been hazarded, while, on the other 
hand, from the moment the curtain 
went up on The Man from Blankley’s, 
until its descent, every one felt that its 
success was assured. But the excep- 
tional success of Mr. Guthrie as a hu- 
morist is in a peculiar line which he 
has made entirely his own, and in 
which no one can worthily compete 
with him;—it lies in his striking char- 
acterization of “The Baboo from Ben- 
gal” priding himself upon being so 
“throughly English you know.” Writ- 


ten, with all the intensity of self-sat- . 


isfied importance, in a jargon of well- 
considered absurdity, for which Mr. 
Guthrie possessed a genuine model, 
there is nothing in modern light litera- 
ture which can be taken as its parallel, 
nor has any one produced even a color- 
able imitation of it, except where a 
“Baboo” was presented on the stage 
in some comic musical play, where, as 
I am aware, it suddenly occurred to the 
adapter and his manager to offer a 
somewhat tardy apologetic acknowl- 
edgment of their indebtedness to Mr. 
Guthrie. To my thinking Mr. Guthrie’s 
Baboo stands on a higher plane than 
does Thackeray’s Jeames; yet, both are 
inimitable. Take the unfortunate 
Oriental’s high-falutin autobiographic 
account of the storm at sea when he 
was a passenger aboard the Rohil- 
kund— 

At one moment her poop was pointed 
towards celestial regions; at another it 
aimed itself at the recesses of Davy 
Jones’s locker; and such was the fury 
of the gale that only a paucity of the 
ship’s passengers remained perpendicu- 
lar, and Mr. Chundee Bindabum Bhosh 
was recumbent on his beam end, pros- 
trated by severe sickness, and hourly 
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expecting to become initiated in the 
Great Secret. 


At another time, while still aboard, 
he narrates how “Low Jolly and Mr. 
Bhosh were soon as inseparable as a 
Daemon and Pythoness.” When he is 
reproved by his tutor for not studying, 
he promises to be “more diligent in 
future,” and as a consequence, 
“Honorably did he fulfil this nudum 
pactum, for he became a most exem- 
plary bookworm, burning his midnight 
candle at both ends in the endeavor 
to cram his mind with belles lettres.” 

He has acquired so much knowledge 
that it is ill stored away, and the vari- 
ous items have become all mixed up 
together anyhow. Thus he writes, con- 
cerning his horse and himself— 


For some time he refrained from 
mounting—‘fain would he climb but 
that he feared to fall’—as Poet Bunyan 
once scratched with a diamond on 
Queen Anne’s window. 


But every line of A Bayard from Ben- 
gal tells; and there is in it scarcely a 
paragraph that is not only laughable 
in itself but is intentionally leading up 
to and preparing the reader for some- 
thing so utterly absurd as to be totally 
irresistible. The appearance of our 
most entertaining “Baboo” in English 
law courts, where he conducted his 
own case in the most perfect manner, 
gives food for “inextinguishable 
laughter” in Mr. Punch’s pages. Vivat 
Baboo! By the way, I am not aware 
that the case in the iaw courts has 
been published separately. 

With regret I leave “a vast majority” 
unmentioned. But, maybe, as the 
scowling melodramatic villain of an- 
cient days—he was the last of the vil- 
lains—used to observe as he effected 
his exit from the scene, “A time will 
come!” 


F. 0. Burnand. 
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“When I look upon Kneller’s master- 
piece at Longstone,” said young miss, 
“I bow my head with shame, and think 
of Wootton’s song about the stars that 
disappear when the moon rises! Ay, 
madam, ’tis not the prettiness of youth 
that’s best, but the beauty that only 
grows with time.” 

My dowager tapped her lightly with 
her large fan—a pretty thing painted 
with Cipriani’s nymphs and cupids. 

“Thou petticoated Solomon!” she 
cried in her shrill, sweet voice. “Thou 
wise lass with a wicked man’s tongue! 
No man save a philosopher—and he 
for sure a Frenchman——ever went 
out of his way to flatter a woman past 
her prime.” 

The lady, despite her sixty-odd years, 
was still comely to perfection. It is 
true that age had taken away the 
warm hues of a complexion which, in 
the days when she had queened it over 
the London stage, had been the 
cause of many heart-burnings; but al- 
though fine wrinkles covered every 
inch , her skin was still white and pure, 
and her great brown eyes shone as 
lustrously as in her maidenhood. She 
had always abhorred the powder-box, 
the patch-box; and rouge of Spain had 
never come near her cheek. She wore 
a gown of pearl-colored silk with long 
stripes from shoulder to foot: as she 
sat in her great chair the tilted hoop— 
which spread in straight lines from her 
hips—every now and then swayed to 
discover the least pair of feet in the 
world. (For that matter she was very 
proud of her feet, declaring that her 
shoes were a size smaller than those 
of her long-dead friend, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who had been wont 
to say that a mouse could creep under 
her own hollowed instep.) My dow- 
ager could tell a better tale of how, 





when all the world was gallant, the 
beaux of the Kit-Cat Club had seen 
a wine-glass passed under her own! 
But this reminiscence—as being at 
variance with her quality and high 
position—she never mentioned to any- 
one save her own woman, a merry 
old soul who had been with her nearly 
half a century, and who doted on her 
mistress as though in all soberness she 
were a wonderful and kind creature 
from a more beautiful sphere than 
ours. 

“Ay, a Frenchman at the Prussian 
Court, when your poor dear grand- 
father was Ambassador! An ugly, 
crooked fellow; but with a most insid- 
ious face. Not vicious, Penny, but one 
who loved observation of the vicious. 
Voltaire was his name—a genius, if 
there be such a thing as genius. Says 
he to me in his fine tongue: ‘Madame 
la Comtesse, it has been a dream of 
mine that some day we should meet. 
I am content to die, madam, now that 
for once in my poor life I have seen 
great beauty and great wit in the same 
setting!’ ” 

She laughed pleasantly, “For once 
I lost my nimbleness: a commendation 
from the greatest cynic deprived me 
of all assurance. [I could only strive 
to lift his hands to my lips; but this 
he would not permit. ‘The touch of 
your lips, Madame la Comtesse, would 
set fire to the nest of the Arabian 
Bird! My confidence came back in 
some measure. “I’ll risk it, Monsieur,” 
I said, and thereupon, in the face of all 
the Court, just kissed the tip of a long 
chin that was polished as a piece of 
yellow ivory. And neither of us——” 

She was interrupted by the opening 
of the door, and the entrance of Mr. 
Weston, groom of the chambers, a 
stately gentleman in black, who had 
been body-servant to her deceased lord 
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since days of boyhood. He was tall 
and thin, with long grey hair and a 
hawk’s beak-nose, and eyes with 
slightly reddened rims, the discolor- 
ation being attributed by the house- 
hold staff to his love of good Schiedam. 
At all events, he chose to chew cloves, 
and my dowager had a liking for fra- 
grant smells. 

“TI ask your pardon, my lady,” he 
said, “but there’s come a gentleman 
who would fain see you—one who 
is skilled in music and very desirous 
of your patronage. ‘Should her lady- 
ship,’ says he, ‘show the light of her 
extraordinary favor upon me, I’m a 
made man for life, since there’s not a 
person of standing in the country 
who’ll not be anxious for my services!’ 
I denied him to you, but willy-nilly he 
declares that he must and shall have 
the honor of an interview——” 

“The fellow is vastly assured of my 
willingness to receive him,” said the 
old lady. “Well. ’tis true I love a spark 
of obstinacy, be it in great or small. 
You may bring him hither, my good 
Weston; I see no harm in looking at 
him.” The man retired. “You, my 
sweet Penny, had best go to t’other 
end of the chamber—iike as not 
he’ll be scared at the sight of a 
young beauty.” 

Lady Penelope made her curtsey and 
retreated to the recess of a window— 
an open window whence one might 
easily descend by a flight of semicir- 
cular steps to the rose-garden. There 
she stood looking out, her gaze resting 
mainly on a fountain, in whose midst, 
surrounded by the clearest water, sat 
a leaden Leda with her Swan and two 
robust Loves. Weston, carrying his 
staff of office—as was his duty when 
visitors arrived—ushered, with fine 
condescension, the music-master into 
her ladyship’s august presence. 

“Here is the person, my lady,” he 
said. “Knollys by name. I have ex- 
plained that he must not trespass upon 


your courtesy for more than a few 
minutes.” 

The old Countess, whose sight—ac- 
cording to her own account—was grow- 
ing somewhat less acute, raised her 
quizzing-glass, eyed the stranger in- 
tently, and then, as Weston withdrew, 
bade him approach. She found him a 
lithe, fair lad who wore his own hair, 
which by the nearest chance escaped 
being of a contemned color. His face 
was frank and pleasing, although suf- 
fused with a bewildering blush. As 
for his attire, it was of very sober 
dark green, such as one of his profes- 
sion might well affect. To her amaze- 
ment, he bowed in the most graceful 
fashion—just as though he combined 
with the acknowledged profession that 
of dancing-master. She was pleased 
with him, and moreover, a little mys- 
tified. To see to what further length his 
politeness might go, she did the oddest 
thing for a woman of her quality—that 
is, she offered him her hand—a frail 
little hand that should have drooped 
with its heavy rings. Down goes the 
fellow on one knee, and gave the salute 
as prettily as any beau at Court! 


II. 

“Were you not a music-master,” said 
my dowager, ‘I should not know how 
to place you. I presume you have spent 
much time at the Bath, and there ac- 
quired a fashionable manner?’ 

The young man grimaced, but very 
slightly; then said, with some assur- 
ance: “Your ladyship is right in that 
surmise: I have spent a considerable 
time at the Bath.” 

“Now I think on’t,” said she, “the 
last season [ took the waters I noticed 
a youth vastly like yourself, who con- 
ducted the band when it played for 
my going in and coming ou a 

“T should have esteemed it the great- 
est honor in the world, but ’twas not 
I. Your ladyship is mistaken——” 

“Since you deny it, young sir——But, 

















God’s truth, you do put me in 
mind——” 

“That may well be, madam. I thank 
Heaven that I have no particular lack 
of resemblance to most men! At least 
I am vain enough to belive so.” 

For a young music-master soliciting 
patronage he showed a little too much 
freedom of speech. She waved her 
hand towards the harpsichord, a splen- 
did instrument painted with godlings 
and wreaths, that stood at the further 
end of the chamber, beside the great 
fruit-laden orange trees. He glanced 
towards it; then his eyelids fell and an 
expression of consternation fretted a 
very handsome face. 

“Pray. sir, let me have a taste of 
your wares—the minuet from ‘La Bu- 
ona Figlia, which—so my grand- 
daughter, Lady Penelope Pervenche, 
declares—she has but reached here 
from Town this very day—is the most 
favored piece at the present time.” 

“My most humble excuses to your 
ladyship, but ‘tis a complicated air, and 
for sure I could not play the last 
phrase without a mistake. If your 
ladyship will listen to something, so 
to speak, more popular?” 

“Oertainment. Play what you will.” 

She smoothed her rich skirt and 
folded her hands in her lap, prepared 
to judge as well as any cognoscento. 
But the music-master proved very awk- 
ward; he fumbled with the lid of the 
harpsichord, drew out several stops, 
and then played very indifferently, but 
with excessive fire and loudness, a 
composition which my dowager found 
very much like “Bobbing Joan!” At 
one moment she was about to rise and 
bid him cease; then, with exemplary 
patience, she listened and listened for 
a full five minutes to strange and pond- 
erous variations. At last he turned 
with assurance and threw back his 
head, as though to show that he was 
proud to excess of his performance. 
“Indeed, sir,” said my dowager iron- 
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ically, ‘’tis a strange composition. I 
shall be glad to hear its name.” 

“IT am thankful that your ladyship 
approves of it. Of my own creation, 
madam—I love to play extempore. 
Sometimes the humor comes upon me 
and I perform by the hour. Perhaps 
your ladyship would care to hear an- 
other—a sonatina—which I’ve no doubt 
will give you an equal pleasure.” 

But the old lady displayed a strong 
desire to the contrary. She tapped the 
floor sharply with her ebony stick, and 
summoned him with a gesture. 

“I am sorry, sir,” said she, “that I 
neither approve nor wish to hear an- 
other note. If yours be the new style 
of playing, then half the world’ll be 
stone deaf in less than six months. 
I cannot with justice recommend any 
of my acquaintance to employ you; and 
since you may perhaps desire some ad- 
vice, well, sir, I'd suggest that you fol- 
low some simpler occupation, where 
your talents—which in your present 
profession are absolutely concealed— 
may be of some service. I shall be 
happy to help you; I will ask my son 
to further your interests as far as pos- 
sible—partly because of your resem- 
blance to someone I knew many, many 
years ago, and partly for the sake of 
all lovers of music!” 

My dowager prided herself upon that 
barbed tongue: the music-master grew 
redder than ever; none the less, he did 
not look as distraught as he had reason 
to do. 

“Oh, my lady, but—but—Mr. Piozzi 
himself said——” 

“Mr. Piozzi!’ cried she. 
plays like an angel——” 

“Said that my music was beyond 
description—that it shook him to the 
heart.” 

“You misunderstood him. Mr. Piozzi 
is more placable than most Italians. 
And you are too big a lad for a drub- 
bing.” 

She lifted her skirt and drew a silk 
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purse from the petticoat pocket. “In 
kindness to those whom you'd teach 
music I beg you to accept this until 
you’re in a position to do honester 
work.” 

The music-master stared aghast, but 
recovered himself ina moment. “Your 
ladyship is far too good——” 

“Tut-tut!” she exclaimed. ‘“There’s 
no need for such modesty. I am old 
enough to be your grandmother, and 
surely I may do what I will with mine 
own. Take my ten guineas—there 
never yet was a music-master, young 
or old, but needed money—take my ten 
guineas and use it for your own pur- 
pose until you find some work more 
suited to you. Nay, I'll give you 
more——” 

“You overwhelm me, madam,” he 
replied gravely, “but I cannot accept 
even one farthing.” 

My dowager was unused to being 
crossed when in a generous vein. 

“The deuce!” she cried. ‘The deuce! 
From your looks and your manner you 
might be a spark of breeding!” 

She tinkled a silver bell sharply, and 
Weston entered. “I have done with 
Mr. Knollys,” she said. “Be good 
enough to conduct him to the door.” 

The music-master bowed as gallantly 
as ever. “Your ladyship must not be- 
lieve me ungratefzi,” he said, as he 
reached the door. “I beg te wish your 
ladyship a very pleasant afternoon!” 

“The deuce!” she said again, almost 
before he was out of hearing. “There 
was never such a music-master since 
the world was made!” 

She turned to the window where her 
granddaughter had retired. “Come 
hither, Penny!” she cried. “Come 
hither and tell me of your mind of yon 
lad!” 


III. 

No reply came; the old lady repeated 
her request in a loud voice, adding, 
“°*Tis a monstrous pity that so likely 
a fellow should have been born to so 


ill a fortune! Come, Penny, you must 
have heard our talk, over and above 
his most wretched music!” 

Still no reply. She rose at last, and, 
walking to the window-recess, found 
the bird flown. Behind a screen of 
clipped box at the farther end of the 
formal garden she saw—and without 
using her quizzing-glass—the shimmer 
of a pale gown. Moreover, she heard, 
for all her deafness, the twittering of 
voices. She frowned, then descended, 
tap-tapping with her unnecessary stick 
the worn stone of the staircase. As 
her high heels made not the slightest 
sound upon the soft grass of the lawn, 
she soliloquised somewhat loudly upon 
the degeneracy of the times. 

“Had I left my grandmother’s pres- 
ence without asking her leave,” said 
she, “up would have been her fan at 
our next meeting—though to be sure 
she was naught more than a squire’s 
widow! But young misses of to-day 
think naught of paying respect to their 
elders—though, after all, Penny’s as 
sweet a lass as ever was bred——” 

She snapped open her tabati¢re—one 
of enamelled gold, with Frederick of 
Prussia’s miniature encircled with dia- 
monds on the lid—and fortified herself 
with a pinch of good rappee. This—per- 
haps ’twas her intention—made her 
sneeze. Her granddaughter must be 
forewarned of her coming: she held that 
no gentlewoman ever played the spy. 
Then slowly she turned the corner of 
the box hedge, and came upon Pene- 
lope standing side by side with a man— 
just as though at that very moment she 
had drawn back from a very agreeable 
kiss. After all, neither she nor her 
companion had heard my dowager’s 
approach; they had been caught una- 
wares in the most flagrant fashion! 

And the man—though ’tis terrible to 
put it into words—was the young music- 
master. 

Then the grandmother’s wrath burst 
forth like a torrent from the hills. She 














“rogued” him, she “wenched” her; she 
bade him flee before the lackeys flung 
him out of her park; she commanded 
her in most peremptory fashion to go 
indcors, and, like a punished child, re- 
tire to her chamber and stay there till 
she got leave to come down. In short, 
had she been on the stage again she 
could not have displayed a finer invec- 
tive. But the oddest thing about the 
whole matter was that neither quailed 
in the slightest, and that Penelope’s 
lovely cooing laughter was the only re- 
ply when she paused for breath. 

“Out upon you for a hussy! To let 
a strange man—a villain, I dare lay 
my soul—use you so! Miserable wretch, 
to brazen out your folly like any com- 
mon country grig!”’ 

The young man now showed his met- 
tle. “You do Lady Penelope an injus- 
tice,” he cried. “I am the stronger, and 
*twas against her wiil I kissed her——” 

“Nay, ’twas I kissed him,” began the 
laughing girl. “I kissed him.” My 
dowager’s bosom rose and fell convul- 
sively; then of a sudden she fell 
a-weeping bitterly, called incoherently 
for her own woman, then sank as 
though fainting to a stone bench. Both 
reached her side in a moment; but she 
pushed them away with her white 
hands and sobbed and sobbed again. 
Penelope herself began to weep; the 
music-master most audaciously put an 
arm around her waist. Thereat her 
ladyship’s tears dried with remarkable 
quickness, and once more, in the man- 
ner of a tragedy queen, she commanded 
him to be gone—if he had one spark of 
honor in his nature—and no longer to 
offend her sight. 

Penelope whimpered: “But I have 
promised to marry him!” 

Those white hands with the spark- 
ling jewels rose in horror. “Promised 
—to marry him—an impostor—who 
can scarce tell one note from an- 
other Y 
The young man now thought it time 
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“No music- 
master, madam,” said he; “but none 


to make some explanation. 


the less a gentleman as poor 
as Job. "Twas a whimsical thought 
of mine to introduce myself as I did; 
but ’tis true that if you had known my 
name I'd never have been admitted to 
your presence.” 

Her ladyship drew herself very up- 
right; her anger was now under some 
control, and she was devoured by an 
excessive curiosity. She looked him 
down from head to foot, and then from 
foot to head; then she fixed her gaze 
upon the grass. 

“You have played me a very unbe- 
coming trick,’t she said very coldly. 
“Though you are so young, there’s no 
excuse in such usage of so old a woman 
as myself. The truth is that you're 
rich——” 

“Would to God I were!” he ex- 
claimed impulsively. “Like the snail, 
I carry my house upon my back——” 

“Then who are you?” she asked. “TI’ll 
forgive you much if you prove your 
breeding.” 

He came closer and knelt at her feet; 
for a wonder she did not instantly bid 
him cease his fooleries. But some- 
thing—what was it?—a curve of the 
eyebrows, the bridge of a handsome 
nose, or the brown mole on his left 
cheek—woke strange memories of the 
days when even a Royal prince had 
knelt and pleaded. 

“Who are you, sir? 
tomed to waiting.” 

“The name given me by gossips, 
madam, is Knollys; the family name is 
Francis.” 

My dowager sighed heavily; her head 
sank as though she were about to faint 
in earnest. Penelope sat beside her 
and drew the withered cheek to her 
young bosom. 

“Nephew to Sir Knollys Francis!” 
the white lips murmured. “Strange— 
strange that you should come after one 
of my blood!” 


I am unaccus- 
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He knelt still, his fair face troubled. 
“A month ago, madam,” said he, “I 
told my uncle of my love. He strove 
with me—entreated—threatened—and 
because I persisted swore that I whom 
he had brought up from childhood 
should have no farthing of his money. 
I know not why; of you he said 
naught; but from old folk I heard a 
tale—a tale that proved to me if I came 
hither as his kinsman you would never 
receive me.” 

She laid a hand on his head. “He 
had just cause to hate me,” she mut- 
tered brokenly; “but as _ there’s a 
heaven above us [ lost my hatred well- 
nigh fifty years ago. But mine was 
never hatred——” 

Then she rose up and took his arm, 
and changing humor again, laughed as 
cheerily as Penelope herself. 

“Come indoors, music-master,” said 
she. “Come indoors, and ’twill go hard 
if you cannot learn a simple tune!” 


IV. 

My dowager led him to the blue 
drawing-room, and asked him a thou- 
sand questions about his life. He 
proved witty and kindly; notwithstand- 
ing a vague sadness unusual to her, 
she seemed curiously happy. Now and 
then she looked straight into his eyes, 
and read there honesty and steadiness 
of purpose. At last, divining that he 
was devoured with eagerness to talk 
in private with Penelope, she feigned 
drowsiness, and both stole on tiptoe 
back to the garden. But when they 
were gone she shook her head, called 
herself a fool, and became as alert as 
ever. Throughout her life she had 
hever paused to deliberate; and as a 
rule her movements had proved wise. 
This afternoon, however, she was 
obliged to meditate awhile, since, as 
she well knew, she was about to ven- 
ture on ice exceedingly thin. Still, she 
never flinched from any grave duty; 
in the space of five minutes she had 


determined upon what must be done. 
(Five minutes spent so—it must be told 
—was a year to one of her impulsive 
temperament). She glided across to her 
writing-table of buhl-work, drew out 
a letter-sheet and chose a new quill, 
then wrote, in a great flowing script, 
the following epistle: 


To Sir Knollys Francis, Bart., 

At Comber Abbey, near Monsal Dale. 

Sir—I had not thought that there 
would ever be cause for me to write 
to you, since betwixt us there has 
been a lifetime’s silence. "Twas you 
who were the wronger, I the wronged; 
until now I have kept silent through 
my pride. You believed me jilt and 
worse; but, save the mark, [ care 
naught nowadays for what you be- 
lieved. I loved you in those days, and 
not him who honoured me by trusting 
in my faith. Six years ago, when my 
lord was living, I was sent for by the 
hapless woman who had lied to you 
about me; she was nigh her death, 
poor soul! and she gave me a written 
story of the infamous scandals she had 
conceived. I forgave her freely, for 
my wedded life was ever of the 
happiest. But she dared not tell aught 
to you. You know well, sir, who the 
mischief-breeder was. . . . Once I 
thought you had broken my heart; now 
I know that our parting was the best 
fortune that could have happened—a 
jealous husband would never have 
suited one so much in love with life 
as I have ever been. 


Even now I had not written but for 
certain happenings. My youngest 
granddaughter, Lady Penelope, has to- 
day come from her father’s house in 
Town to keep me company for the 
summer, and my thoughts have run 
much on the past. I forgive you, sir— 
and there is cause for a great forgive- 
ness. I forgive all—your belief in that 
unhappy being’s falsehoods; the duel 
with my lord in Hyde Park Field’s, 
when ’twas the veriest blessing that 
you in your rage did not slay the 
gentleman whose love of me was a 
thousand times better than yours. 
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Yet there’s an ancient kindness in 
me for you. We are approaching old 
age, when wise folk see the folly of all 
enmity. If so be that you care to see 
me, then come hither to-morrow after- 
noon, dine at my table, and afterwards 
read the papers of the poor dead soul, 
and learn how in doubting me you 
sinned. My man bears this; your 
courtesy will compel you to reply. At 
least such a meeting should make it un- 
necessary for either, when in town or 
in country, to turn away one’s face 
when t’other is in the neighbourhood. 

Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Charlotte Munston. 

She summoned Weston again and 
bade him send a mounted groom to 
Comber Abbey, which lay a good 
twenty miles across the moor. The 
old man gaped with a curious astonish- 
ment, and opened his lips as though 
to speak; but, being wise, thought 
better to hold his tongue. 

“And when ’tis arranged,” added she, 
“prythee go down to the garden and 
send Lady Penelope and—the young 
music-master hither!” 

Weston’s countenance grew even more 
appalled; he had a sincere affection for 
his mistress, and this sudden volte face 
startled him almost into the belief that 
she was entering her second childhood. 
Nevertheless, as ’twas not his business 
to criticise or to inquire, he went 
tremblingly from the great room and 
did her bidding. Penelope returned forth- 
right, accompanied by the young 
man, both looking somewhat shame- 
faced. 

“I protest that I never knew such 
conduct!” said my dowager sharply. 
“T’ll tell you, miss, that because I fall 
into a reverie there’s no reason for 
you to quit my company. Pray, Mr. 
Music-Master, come and sit by me 
again, and tell me how you met my 
lass, and how you love her—such tales 
please me more than aught else in the 
world. As for you, Madame Penny, 
you can leave us alone; I'll warrant 
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you’ve seen quite enough of him for 
one good day!” 

Penelope fell into the whim of the 
moment. She put a hand under my 
lady’s chin and kissed her fondly. “I’m 
sure, madam, my granddame will use 
him well,” she said; “for ’tis not in her 
to do other to one who holds all my 
happiness in his hands.” 

“Out of my sight, thou cozening lass! 
Nay, I'll be a wild beast—a lion out of 
the Tower. I’ll eat your music-master 
up till there’s naught left of him but 
bones!” 

The girl, reading aright the hidden 
tenderness in her voice, moved then 
to Francis, and kissed him even more 
prettily. Then, crying once more for 
a merciful usage, she left their pres- 
ence, her heart beating quite loudly 
with a pleasure she had not foreseen. 
When she was gone the grandmother 
bade the young man draw his chair 
even closer, and little by little drew 
from him the story of how he had first 
seen Penelope at a Court ball in the 
springtide, of how from the moment 
when their gaze met he found himself 
plunged deeply in the sea of love. 
Such a long tale he made of it; and 
yet my dowager listened with the 
oddest eagerness, and only spoke when 
he paused for breath. At the end her 
eyes were very bright, gleaming as 
fairly as when my lord had won her 
hand. 

“A rare history,” she said at last; 
“in faith as romantic a one as I ever 
heard. Young sir, I like your spirit, 
and I like your whim. If I had known 
of ’t before, ’tis Lombard Street to a 
China orange that I’d not have let you 
into my sight. A poor lad without a 
nest, coming, bold and impudent— 
relying on his charm of person to 
touch an old woman’s heart! Marry 
come up, never did a music-master 
display such confidence!” Then she 
fell a-laughing. “I’d give the world 
for Mr. Handel, or even Signor 
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Buononcini, to have heard your varia- 
tions on “Bobbing Joan.”’ 
Her kindness embarrassed him; he 
blushed as bravely as any girl. 
““You’ll not be music-master,” she 
cried; “but I’ll be music-mistress!” 


V. 

My dowager made him free of her 
house, sent down to the village hostelry 
for his trunks, and bade him command 
her folk as though in very truth he 
were master. Of purpose she left him 
much alone with Penelope—that is, till 
near the early dinner-hour, when all 
retired to change clothes. When they 
met again in the drawing-room the 
granddame wore richest satin, the lass 
a plain gown of flowered silk—an 
antique gowr with a bell-shaped hoop. 
and Penelope’s hair was dressed in a 
forgotten fashion with wreathing curls 
and table-diamond ornaments shaped 
like tossing ships, and rayed stars, and 
great moths that glittered as though 
about to raise their wings and fly. 

Notwithstanding all this dignity, the 
meal was exceedingly merry, though at 
times my dowager would turn vastly 
pensive and rest mute for a full minute. 
Now and then she turned her eyes in 
expectancy to the door; but ’twas not 
until her guest was left to his wine 
that her messenger returned. The 
dame called for more candles, and tore 
open the sheet with hasty fingers. 
The letter was short enough; neverthe- 
less her ladyship displayed no disap- 
pointment. 


Madam, [she read]—After so long a 
silence, to bid me come to-morrow is 
but to tantalize. In less than two 
hours from now I shall set out in 
my coach, for I know that I shall have 
neither rest nor sleep until we meet. 

Madam, your most humble, most 
respectful Servant. 


Knollys Francis. 
She sat chin in hand for a short 
while; then summoned Weston, and 


bade him inform the music-master that 
they waited his coming. Francis, who 
was nowise inclined to sit alone, ap- 
peared at once. She rose on his 
entrance, and took from a table near 
by a yellowed sheet of music, copied in 
ancient style, and bearing the heading 
of 

“Mistress Margery Pinchwife’s Dance 
in Mr. Wycherley’s Play.” 

Then, without a word, she took him 
by the hand and led him to the harpsi- 
chord, where, for a full hour, she 
trained him so severely that at last 
he could play the simple tune as well as 
need be. 

When she rose he would have risen 
too; but she sternly bade him sit and 
continue the music, and never turn his 
head until she accorded her gracious 
permission. It was Penelope’s turn 
now: my dowager set herself to teach 
her a curious and stately dance of her 
own composition, which had distracted 
all the monde in those far-off days when 
she had played “The Country Wife.” 
This task was vastly easier, for young 
miss was very light of foot, and as 
graceful as even she herself had been. 
From her great chair, shapen like a 
sedan, she directed; more than once she 
rose to impart the dainty little touches 
that had turned every man’s head. 

Penelope, a little out of breath, 
begged for some respite; her ladyship 
shook her head, drawing forth every 
few minutes her great jewelled watch. 
And so the lad played on and the lass 
danced on until every step and every 
note were perfect. At last her ladyship 
cried out that once more and she'd set 
them free to do as they pleased. The 
girl’s pretty feet, in slippers of apple- 
green with scarlet heels, moved into 
position; and just then the door opened, 
and Weston, without a word, ushered 
in my dowager’s visitor. 

A gentleman of breeding, too, and 
very handsomely dressed, though his 
clothes belonged to the same period 
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as Penelope’s gown. When his eyes 
grew accustomed to the blaze of light 
his red cheeks grew pale, and a dolorous 
sigh crept from his lips. 

“By the gods!” he cried, ““tis she 
herself in the flower of her first 
beauty!” 

Music and dancing ceased of a sud- 
den. My dowager rose, and moving 
forward made her lowest curtsey. She 
spoke his name in a trembling voice, 
gave him her hand to kiss, and found 
him hale enough to kneel without a 
melancholy groan. 

“My granddaughter, Penny,” said 
she. “The picture of what I was when 
you knew me!” Then she pointed to a 
chair and bade him sit. 

“Good Mr. Music-Master,” she said, 
“play on, and you, child, dance your 
best for one who, but for the spite 
of fortune, might have been your 
grandsire.” 

Penelope obeyed, dancing more 
beautifully than ever; but Sir Knollys 
Francis could see naught save the 
dowager in her embroidered chair. And 
the eyes with which he gazed upon 
her were half-blinded with bitter tears. 
She did not speak; her own lids were 
lowered; she saw nothing but pictures 
of a long, long lost youth. But soon 
he drew his chair beside hers, and 
took her hand for the second time. 

“I beg for your perfect forgiveness, 
madam,” he said in a very low voice. 
“You have granted it—but ’tis my duty 
to abase myself before you-——” 

“There’s no magnanimity in that 
forgiveness,” said my dowager gently. 
“In truth I bore no real malice, though 
’tis for certain you used me very 
hardly. And yet—throughout these 
years I have never really hated you—” 

“But I, madam, have hated you; be- 
cause I—the gods forgive me!—believed 
that you befooled me—that you held 
my passion for a thing of naught. Yet 
in my heart of hearts I loved you— 
and I knew I loved you-—” 
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She took a roll of paper from the 
table. “Herein you read the unhappy 
woman's story,” she began. 

He took the thing from her lap, then 
flung it into the fire. “My trust in you 
is far too great,” he said faintly. “I 
am strangely content——” 

The music and the dancing ceased— 
then continued. 

“Ah, madaim, after you I loved none,” 
he whispered. “I dare not ask for the 
years that are left to us——” 

My dowager smiled gravely. “Not 
yet, sir. There is much to think of. 
But your presence here, at my side, 
gives me not a little happiness.” 

Then she tapped with her stick on 
the polished floor. Penelope came 
lightly towards her; young Francis 
turned and rose. 

“Here, sir, is the music-master,” said 
my dowager; “incompetent at the 
harpsichord, but greatly skilled in the 
Game of Love.” 

Sir Knollys sprang to his feet, cried 
out, “Thou rogue!” and caught the lad 
in his arms. “Thou rogue!’ 

But this was no time for explana- 
tions; when the youth was released 
my dowager took the old man’s arm. 

“I taught ’em for your pleasure,” she 
said, “Margery Pinchwife’s dance——” 

“Egad! the first time I saw you in’t!’”’ 
he said. 

“Penny’s lovelier than ever I was,” 
she replied. And although Sir Knollys 
was well versed in the ways of the 
polite world he shook his head. 

“There never was a woman as beauti_ 
ful as you, and there never will be. 
And I swear that you are more won- 
derful than in those times.” 

“Hush!” said my dowager; “Penny 
must not hear such heresy. And see 
your nephew—fellow to what you 
were——” 

Neither could see them, however, for 
they had stolen to the window-recess 
to watch the moonlight flooding the 
formal garden. 
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“I want eyes for none but you,” said 

Sir Knollys. “Let my lad and your lass 

go their way to happiness—let us go 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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ours. Be it friendship, or the dearer 
wedlock I crave for, I am your true 
servant until death!” 

R. Murray Gilchrist. 





Some among those styled Baconians 
not only disbelieved that Shakespeare 
wrote Hamlet, but seem to be quite 
indignant with him for having failed 
to do so. They pursue him with per- 
sonal taunts, as if he were still alive. 
But after all there are many other 
persons, too numerous to mention, who 
did not write Hamlet. The Baconians 
seem absurd when they are incessantly 
arresting their poor Stratford “dummy” 
for being drunk and incapable, or 
telling him with a hiss that he is a 
“clown.” I cannot conceive how any 
human being who enjoys the plays in 
question can possibly use “clown” as 
a term of contempt. They say that a 
clown was not great enough to be 
a poet; it is more important that the 
poet was great enough at times to be 
a clown. But Baconianism is not my 
topic but my text. 

Whenever the mild mass of reason- 
able men are stung into resenting this 
vendetta against a man who (according 
to his foes) was not so much a man as 
a pseudonym, they very truly retort 
that if William Shakespeare had been 
drunk all day he might easily have had 
a much better moral character than 
Bacon. On the Baconian thesis it does 
indeed seem very extraordinary that 
Bacon should have chosen a tipsy 
rustic to represent him to the world; 
so that to make so great a fool of 
Shakespeare is to make an even 


greater fool of Bacon. Such a Shakes-° 


peare would surely have betrayed him- 
self. But Bacon never betrayed 
himself; it was a luxury he reserved 
for his benefactors. In plain words 
he had nothing whatever of the fool, 
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but not a little of the knave. To this 
the Baconians give the most bewilider- 
ing answers; one of which I saw in 
“Baconiana” (I think) some time ago. 
The writer said warmly that Bacon 
owed no thanks and violated no grati- 
tude to Essex, because all their con- 
temporaries agreed that Essex had 
done his protégé more harm than good 
by the tactless, monotonous, and osten- 
tatious way in which he pestered every 
one with his praise. This strikes me 
as perhaps the most remarkable and 
unfathomable argument I have ever 
read or heard. As far as I can make 
it out it seems to amount to this; that 
I may very properly make arrange- 
ments for having a friend hacked 
through the neck-bone, if he praises 
me more enthusiastically than I ‘should 
think it prudent to praise myself. 
Now, whether or no the too enthus- 
iastic Essex did this grevious wrong 
to his friend, there is no doubt that the 
too enthusiastic Baconians do really 
do it to their idol. If a man may be 
beheaded on Tower Hill for pestifer- 
ously pestering everybody about Francis 
Bacon, cataracts of Baconian blood 
ought to be pouring down from 
that eminence to-day. They set 
out to celebrate a name which for 
three broadening centuries has been 
the symbol of reason, of fruitfulness, 
of disdain of all light save daylight. 
They have made that name a symbol 
of unreason and galloping hysteria, of 
fruitless searches and unfulfilled pro- 
phecies, of insane secrecies and second 
meanings that make the letters on a 
dead page come alive and leer and 
wink at men like eyes. A Baconian 
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meant a man who had begun to trace 
the true course of a river with the 
clearness of its own silver finger; it 
has come to mean a man who fishes 
for lost letters in the Wye. A Bacon- 
ian used to mean a man who had begun 
to see through history the solemn slope 
ef natural conditions and the colossal 
commonplaces of the average: it has 
come to mean a man who thinks that 
Bacon was Queen Elizabeth's own 
baby. A Baconian used to mean a 
man who was beginning to allow for 
the play of environment and the divis- 
ion of labour, who did not expect 
apples on pear-trees or carpentry from 
a cutler. A Baconian now means a 
man who says that Spenser was Greene 
and Greene was Burton and Burton 
was the Bible: that the Elizabethan 
age was a masquerade ball with a 
million masks and only one face; that 
one maniac with a million tongues 
sang all the songs of the Renaissance. 
At first sight there seems nothing so 
sane and clear as Bacon and nothing 
so mad and mystical as “Baconiana.” 
I am not sure the contrast is so deep 
as is supposed. I have a curious 
suspicion that all the tangled tree of 
extravagance really is dormant and im- 
plicit in the seed of Lord Verulam’s 
philosophy; that out of that smooth 
and symmetrical egg there really came 
the wild goose we chase to-day; the 
wild goose which Ibsen mistook for a 
wild duck; the wild goose of modern 
doubt and query, always wild, often 
great—a very great goose indeed. 
Bacon is having his legend. Bacon is 
becoming a god; a god of signs and 
sorceries and all superstition. And the 
great philosophy he founded is ending 
in the apish antics of vivisection and 
eugenics. 

This utterly wild decoration of one 
great man with other men’s laurels, 
this idolatry of Bacon (far more frantic 
than ever we gave to Shakespeare), 
has produced a reaction and begun to 
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reveal an issue. A new figure is form- 
ing and beginning to take the stage; 
the anti-Baconian. Of course, it would 
be illogical and ludicrous to use this 
trivial debate about title-pages as a 
real opportunity to abuse Bacon, as 
these people use it to abuse Shake- 
speare. But if a man already feels 
doubt or dislike concerning the writer 
of “Novum Organum,” his idolatry will 
irritate him into examining that idol; 
and examining it will lead to smashing 
it. Or making full allowance for the 
mere mood of revolt and fatigue in 
myself, I think I am seriously an Anti- 
Baconian: I think that Bacon has been 
for English thought and civilization a 
frustration and a blight. 

The brilliant effect of Macaulay’s 
deathless essay depends on depicting 
Bacon as a monster of inconsistency, 
a misadmixture like a merman; above, 
in thought, he is as pure and graceful 
as a god; below, in action, as cold 
and fugitive as a fish. I think Macau- 
lay is unjust to Bacon here; I think 


,Bacon was quite consistent throughout. 


He was, indeed, a man of exceptional 
completeness and unity; in this, the 
true sense, we may call him a man of 
absolute integrity. He was always 
the same. He was as flawless as 
a diamond, as full and perfect as 
a lily. He was vulgar and shallow in 
politics; and he was vulgar and shallow 
in philosophy. In moral practice he 
sought what even he would have called 
honours rather than honour; in moral 
theory he aimed only at what he called 
fruit but what was indeed payment. 
His utilitarian ideal was as much a 
fall from the true “fruit” philosophy 
of the mediseval mystics as his politi- 
cal conduct was below the chivalry of 
Bayard or St. Louis. I do not see the 
two men of Macaulay. I think the 
man who fawned on Villiers was 
exactly the same as the man who 
despised Plato. And I am not at all 
surprised that the same individual who 
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set himself higher than St. Thomas 


also set himself lower than King 


James. 

The truth is that the Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy, though senseless, is 
symbolic. That is the only possible 
way of explaining the plunging rage 
with which the wild waves of Bacon- 
iana break themselves about Shake- 
speare’s cliff. What on earth does it 
matter, we all feel when we consider 
it coolly, whether a mass of sublime 
poetry almost as anonymous as Homer, 
was written by a dead actor or a dead 
lawyer, neither of whom we shall ever 
know? Why should the Baconians boil 
with abhorrence of poor Will from 
Warwickshire; why should I be tempt- 
ed even as a reductio ad absurdum, to 
retort upon Mr. Bacon of the Inns of 
Court? The only explanation I can of- 
fer is that this futility, like many other 
futilities, has been filled with energies 
fiercer and more evil than itself. All 
those who instinctively feel a prefer- 
ence for certain qualities in man over 
The Eye-Witness. 
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traditions in 


others, for certain 
England over others; all those who 
trust science more than art, or experi- 
ment more than intuition, or record 
more than memory, all these tend to be 
Baconian. These people persecute the 
festive foibles of the “drunken clown” 
of Stratford, just as their police also 
persecute the festive foibles of the 
drunken clown all over England. These 
people whitewash the wrinkled wicked- 
ness of the Tudor statesman and cour- 
tier, just as they whitewash the yet 
meaner wickednes of our own states- 
men and men of power-to-day. The 
mad duel between Bacon and Shakes- 
peare, infantile as a matter of past his- 
tory, is really significant and menac- 
ing as a part of contemporary history. 
For contemporary history consists of 
the one tradition trying the other; and 
when we look at England we see a 
dingy court of justice; in the dock the 
divine and half-discredited poet; and 
on the Bench, condemning him, the un- 
spotted and unjust judge. 

G. K. Chesterton. 





Perhaps it was because I had no um- 
brella with me, but depended solely on 
a tall silk hat to keep my head protect- 
ed from the elements. Perhaps it was 
due to reasons entirely unconnected 
with myself. Anyhow it rained. 

I hurried forward. There were door- 
ways on either hand—but they were 
crowded to the overflowing point. I 
do not enjoy walking in the rain, but I 
much prefer so doing to standing be- 
neath the overflowing point. 

I hailed nineteen taxi-cabs. Eighteen 
were already occupied and splashed me 
with mud. The nineteenth possessed 


a defective chauffeur who could neither 
see nor hear and it also splashed me 
with mud. 
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Then a notice caught my eye— 

“Second-hand umbrellas eightpence.” 

“Good afternoon,” I said, more from 
force of habit than from any possible 
relevancy in the remark. “I want an 
umbrella, please.” 

I placed my hat upon the counter. 
It was not badly damaged, but just 
enough spotted to show that I was in 
no way unreasonable in my request. 

The young lady displayed no partic- 
ular interest. With one motion of the 
hand she selected a gold-mounted silk 
umbrella from a shelf, unfurled it, 
opened it and placed it in my hand. 

I examined the umbrella with sus- 
picious interest. It purported to be 
manufactured by one Jones, of Cam- 
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berwell. The most minute survey failed 
to reveal the slightest sign of wear or 
tear. 

“IT will take this one,” I said hastily. 
I was possessed of a feeling that I 
might wake up before I had completed 
the purchase. I laid a sixpence and 
two coppers on the counter and picked 
up my hat. 

For the first time since my arrival 
the young lady evinced some show of 
interest in the proceedings “Highteen- 
and-sixpence,” she remarked severely. 

I dropped the umbrella hurriedly on 
to the counter. “But——” 

“Oh, we have them at eightpence,” 
she replied with a promptitude which 
indicated long practice. 

“Then give me an eightpenny one,” 
I demanded firmly. 

With an air of contemptuous indif- 
ference the young lady produced a 
bulgy, moth - eaten, greeny-black 
“gamp,” with two fractured ribs, a 
curved spine, and the remains of a 
handle. “Sold out of eightpenny,” she 
said. “This one’s tenpence. It was a 
shilling, but it’s been knocked down.” 

“They ought to have taken it to a 
hospital,” I remarked sternly. = 
woudn’t be seen working a helpiess 
cripple like that.” 

“We've a bargain here at one- 
eleven-three——” 

“One minute,” I interupted. “What 
I require is not so much a bargain as 
something which will protect me 
against the rain and at the same time 
not make me appear over-dressed in my 
present clothes.” 

The young lady unbent. “Something 
about four-and-six ” she inquired, em- 
bracing a bundle of loose umbrellas, 
faggotwise. “These are all four-and- 
six. Wonderful value. Be half-a- 
guinea new. You can choose which- 
ever you like. Here’s a nice one. Looks 
almost new.” 

To my untutored eye it appeared 
quite new. Its maker was one Jones, 
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of Camberwell. 

“Or this one?’ she handed me an- 
other. “You can’t see much wrong 
with that.” 

I admitted that any defects in it 
were marvellously concealed. [I had 
not previously heard of Mr. Jones of 
Camberwell. But I was gradually 
learning his name and residence by 
heart. 

She eyed me with a suspicious glany 
and handed me a third one from the 
pile. “That’s a cheap one,” she vol- 
unteered. 

“Yes — that looks a cheap one,” I 
agreed enthusiastically. “How much 
is that one?” 

“Four - and - sixpence,” she replied 
icily. “They're all four-and-sixpence.” 

I felt disappointed in Mr. Jones. This 
specimen of his art seemed unworthy 
of his previous standard. I held out 
my hand for the next. 

“How do you come by these?” I en- 
quired, 

“Buy them at Scotland Yard sales,” 
she replied. “Left in ’buses and taxis 
and things—and not called for by their 
owners.” 

“IT can understand that,” 
mured. 

“What?” she asked sharply. 

“How you get them, of course. Do 
you pick out all the best ones.” 

“No,” she replied. “We buy them in 
lots of a thousand, and take them just 
as they come. Here’s a good one. Only 
used once or twice, I should think. 
How people can be so careless beats 
me. Fancy losing an umbrella like 
this and never going to get it back!” 

The rain stopped before I had quite 
finished my examination of the fifth 
bundle. I took up my hat and brushed 
it gently on my sleeve. 

“Fancy this one for four-and-six,” 
said the young lady desperately. “Only 
four-and-six for that!” 

“Tell me,” I ventured, “who is Mr. 
Jones of Camberwell?” 


I mur- 
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“Jones!” she gushed. “Is that one 
of Jones’s you’ve got! That ought to 
have been in the half-guinea shelf. We 
don’t let his umbrellas go at four-and- 
six! However, you’ve looked through 
a lot of umbrellas, so we'll say four 
shillings for that one. You will find it 
a really useful article.” 

“Excuse me,” I replied courteously, 
“but I shall not, because it is no longer 
raining, and I have an umbrella of my 
own at the office.” 

“But—” she began. 

“If I had found a single umbrella in 
these bundles that showed the slightest 
sign of wear—if I had found one that 
Punch. 





was not made by Jones of Camberwell, 
I would have bought it.” 

“I tell you they are genuine second- 
hand bargains,” she snapped. 

“Exactly,” I replied. “But is it not 
strange that not one singlé person who 
possessed the work of Brown, the 
handicraft of Smith, or a creation by 
Robinson, left it unclaimed at Scot- 
land Yard? Here,” and I waved my 
hand round the shop, “is the referen- 
dum—here is the public opinion of 
the umbrellas by Jones of Camber- 
well.” 

I did not wait for the reply. I doubt 
whether she had one. 








The discussion of the origin of life 
which was the “feature” of the Brit- 
ish Association gathering does not pre- 
sent our natural scientists in the light 
of great logicians. For most of the 
controversialists hopelessly confused 
two seperate questions—“What mean- 
ing shall we give to the term living or 
organic?” and “How shall we describe 
the manner in which this living matter 
comes into being?” Not having agreed 
upon any answer to the former ques- 
tion, it was not to be expected that 
much light should be thrown upon the 
question of “origin.” So a good deal 
of time came to be consumed upon a 
variant of the famous dispute as to the 
priority of egg and chicken, under the 
fearsome terms “chromatism” and 
“eytoplasm.” This intellectual mean- 
dering followed inevitably from the un- 
certain lead of Professor Schiifer’s 
Presidential address. His argument was 
directed to prove that no finally valid 
barrier exists between living and life- 
less matter, that the organic is pro- 
duced by continuous evolution from the 
inorganic through the operation of 
chemico-physical forces, and _ that, 
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therefore, “the problems of life are es- 
sentially problems of matter.” It is 
true that, by disclaiming all concern 
with “soul” as a factor in “life,” and 
by confining himself to what he de- 
scribes as “life in the scientific sense,” 
he endeavors to avoid the difficulties of 
the extreme materialist position. But 
even this avoidance is purchased at the 
cost of consistency in one who accepts, 
as Dr. Schiifer does, the position of 
complete evolutionary monism. For 
how can the full-blooded evolutionist 
possibly admit the conceivability of 
the arbitrary entry of such a disturb- 
ing factor as a “soul” at some point in 
the ascending complexity of matter? 
Moreover, by ruling out “soul” from 
the “life” with which, as a biologist, 
he is concerned, Dr. Schiifer will be 
considered by many “vitalists” to have 
begged the question. For those who 
oppose his mechanical explanation of 
life commonly take the position that 
every organism possesses some vital 
principle or “directive soul,” or is pos- 
sessed by it. 

Getting behind these dialectical out- 
works, however, we come to the two 
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scientific fortresses which, to Dr. 
Schiifer, appear impregnable, viz., the 
complete continuity between the inor- 
ganic and the organic, and the explana- 
tion of the latter in terms of the form- 
er. In arguing the first position, he 
dived into those caves cf specialist ex- 
periment into which, it may be rightly 
said, the lay mind of the general ed- 
ucated public is not able to penetrate. 
Taking the leading phenomena consid- 
ered indicative of life—viz., spon- 
taneity of movement, assimilation, 
growth, reproduction—he insisted that 
the results of modern investigation 
show that in these regards “living be- 
ings are governed by laws identical 
with those which govern inanimate 
matter.” Now, the layman is entitled 
to observe that, in this strongly dog- 
matic assertion of this position, Dr. 
Schiifer ignores entirely the large body 
of recent experiment, and the judg- 
ments of many eminent biologists and 
physicists opposed to his contention. 
Experimenters like Professor H. M. 
Jennings find the movements of amcebse 
to exhibit characters of trial and selec- 
tion radically different from the physi- 
cal line of least resistance taken by oil- 
drops or mercury globules. Other re- 
searchers challenge the similiarity or 
identity of process which Dr. Schiifer 
asserts to exist between the growth 
and reproduction of crystals, or of 
chemically-created celloids, and those 
of organic beings. In the former, they 
find no traces of the storage and di- 
rective utilisation of energy which are 
claimed as distinctive qualities of even 
the lowest forms of vegetable and ani- 
mal life. 

It is, however, generally admitted 
that recent physical investigations have 
tended to narrow the gulf between the 
behavior of inorganic and organic sub- 
stances when exposed to similar physi- 
cal stimuli and other surrounding con- 
ditions. Many vitalists, moreover, as 
the discussion showed, are not wedded 
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to any rigid demarcation between ani- 
mate and inanimate, or to a special in- 
fusion ab extra of creative energy into 
certain forms of matter. Not the ques- 
tion how some matter comes to be liv- 
ing, but the prior question, whether 
any matter is dead, is coming to occupy 
the first place in modern speculation. 
Quite apart from the distinctively phil- 
osophic tendency to resolve the dual- 
ism of matter and spirit into a unity in 
which the conception and terminology 
of the latter are dominant, the impor- 
tant impression which the great ad- 
vances of psychology have made upon 
the whole conception of organism is 
visibly making for a constantly extend- 
ing animism. Science here, as ever, 
follows and verifies the intimations and 
analogies of the poetic imaginings of 
mankind, 

The real objections which will, we 
think, prevail against the interpreta- 
tion which Dr. Schiifer seeks to give 
to the relations between the organic 
and the inorganic rest on his concep- 
tion of the nature of the “continuity” 
required by the doctrine of evolution, 
and upon his notion that the “simpler” 
chemico-physical laws, applicable to 
explain the inorganic, must be deemed 
adequate for the organic. 

Dr. Schiifer regards the evolutionary 
process as being “without exception, 
continuous, and admitting of no gap.” 
“Looking, therefore, at the evolution of 
living matter by the light which is shed 
upon it from the study of the evolu- 
tion of matter in general, we are led to 
regard it as having been produced, not 
by a sudden alteration, whether ex- 
erted by natural or supernatural 
agency, but by a gradual process of 
change from material which was life- 
less, though material on the border- 
land between inanimate and animate, 
to material which has all the character- 
istics to which we attach the term 
‘life.’” Since Dr. Schiffer had just 
directed a lengthy argument to show 
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that the alleged typical differences be- 
tween animate and inanimate matter 
were non-existent, it is not easy to un- 
derstand why he should here admit 
and emphasize any such transition. He 
quotes with approval the maxim, 
“Omne vivum e vivo,” and yet he here 
argues that by due process the living is 
got from the dead! Where is the logic 
of such a proceeding? If there is real 
continuity, he ought to deny the val- 
idity of any distinction between ani- 
mate and inanimate by insisting that 
life is everywhere or nowhere. In point 
of fact, of course, there is nowhere 
in evolution such a gapless continuity. 
Every act of chemical combination, 
every building-up of these very crysta- 
loids and albuminous celloids upon 
which he relies, is in effect a denial of 
this smooth gradation. For each raised 
complexity carries with it the emer- 
gence of new qualities, the operation 
of new laws, which negate the abso- 
luteness of continuity. Nature is all 
the time making leaps, and nowhere 
are these sudden transformations bet- 
ter recognized than in biology. 
Supposing, then, that it were true 
that certain albuminous celloids, built 
up by chemists and subjected to special 
conditions of heat or other treatment, 
began to take on all the behavior which 
is universally admitted to indicate 
life! What would be the reasonable 
view to take? Surely not to assert 
that there is no gap beween living and 
non-living matter, but that, whereas a 
gap existed, it has been leaped! Surely 
not to insist that precisely the same 
chemico-physical considerations, which 
sufficed to “explain” the inanimate, 
must now suffice to “explain” the ani- 
mate matter! One does not get over 
the fact of these mutations in evolu- 
tionary process by speaking of the new 
products, with their unpredicted and 
unpredictable qualities, as merely mat- 
ter endowed with increased complex- 
ity. Men of science are too frequently 


the dupes of such terms as “contin- 
uity” and “complexity.” “The es- 
sential fact of life,” urged Professor 
Keeble, “was its complexity.” But 
living matter can no more be defined in 
terms of “complexity,” than the pro- 
cess of its coming into being can be de- 
fined in terms of “continuity.” Organ- 
ic matter is not merely more complex. 
It is matter that behaves quite differ- 
ently, and the true laws of its beha- 
vior must be expressed in terms of that 
difference. As one views the process 
of evolution from the most homogen- 
eous forms of “dead” matter to the 
most highly organized forms of “liv- 
ing” matter, there will doubtless be 
found many breaks in the smooth reg- 
ularity of the evolutionary process, be- 
sides the emphatic breaks between the 
inanimate and animate, the uncon- 
scious and the conscious. But no- 
where will the claim that the higher 
should be explained merely in terms of 
the lower be deemed valid. 

Nor do we for one moment believe 
that the general trend of scientific 
thought in this country will accept as 
satisfactory this attempt of Dr. 
Schiifer to force his chemico-physical 
formulz as a_ sufficient scientific ex- 
planation of life. Perhaps the most 
profitable words in the discussion were 
those in which Dr. Haldane expressed 
his view of “the whole of the progress 
of knowledge in this respect as the 
gradual conquest of the inorganic world 
by the advance of knowledge in the or- 
ganic world.” But this gradual pro- 
cess of interpretative continuity by no 
means implies that at the present stage 
of scientific inquiry we can apply the 
same laws to the two worlds. In this 
connection may be quoted the concise 
statement of the case made by Dr. 
Haldane in his address to the British 
Association four years ago. “In Phys- 
iology and Biology generally, we are 
dealing with phenomena which, so far 
as our present knowledge goes, not 
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only differ in complexity, but differ in 
kind from physical and chemical phe- 
nomena; and the fundamental working 
hypotheses of physiology must differ 
correspondingly from those of Physics 
and Chemistry.” We believe the grow- 
ing tendency will be progressively to 
recognize in so-called inorganic mat- 
The Nation. 
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ter the clear beginnings of the struc- 
ture, activities, and even purpose, 
which characterise the higher nature 
of organic matter, and to interpret the 
unity of the whole evolutionary pro- 
cess in terms not merely of increasing 
complexity but of ascending life. 





CIVILIZATION AT THE CROSS ROADS. * 


These four lectures, delivered origin- 
ally to American audiences, are in some 
sense the complement to those which 
Dr. Neville Figgis delivered on the 
Hulsean Foundation at Cambridge, and 
published as “The Gospel and Human 
Needs,” a volume which has had a con- 
spicuous success in the region of 
apologetic. They approach modern dif- 
ficulties in regard to Christianity from 
a different point of view. We are in- 
clined to say that they deal with them 
much more completely: certainly much 
more powerfully and with a wider as- 
surance. In his earlier book Dr. Figgis 
was primarily emotional, even in a 
sense, sentimental. He is now ration- 
alist—if we may mean by that one who 
seeks an intellectual foundation for his 
beliefs—and philosophical, for it is 
sought to relate that foundation to the 
whole system of things. Of the popu- 
larity of “The Gospel and Human 
Needs” there can be no doubt; but not 
a few of its readers may have felt that 
there the author never came to grips 
with his opponents. He rode off, or at 
least he seemed inclined to do so, on a 
side issue: “Do not argue. It is the 
heart that makes a believer” ;—in a new 
sense, or at least with a new inference, 
“pectur facit theologum.” Now he 
seems to say: “Argue your utmost, and 
I will be a match for you: your conclu- 
sions may follow from your premises, 
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but your premises are quite unsatisfac- 
tory: when I call them commonplace 
and middleaged I shall annoy you 
very much, but [ shall be right. The 
opponents of the Catholic faith are now 
using semi-scientific weapons which 
men of science are swiftly abandoning 
as useless.” 

Of course this is a very inadequate 
summary of Dr. Figgis’s extremely in- 
teresting book. He does not use those 
words; he uses many more and much 
better ones; but, in the main, we con- 
ceive that to be his position. 

Whatever may be thought of his 
chief argument (and we think very 
highly of it ourselves), there can be no 
doubt of the force and vigor with 
which he directs it, the intellectual 
alertness and the passionate convic- 
tion with which he meets opponents 
and justifies his own belief. “Oiv- 
ilization at the Cross Roads” is a book 
which it will do any man good to read, 
whatever his own opinions or how- 
ever he has reached them. It is the 
entirely candid utterance of a man 
whose judgment is worth full consid- 
eration, and it is a book also which 
takes count of every living opinion of 
today. 

Dr. Figgis starts—and that, to our 
mind, is one of his conspicuous merits 
—with a determination not to allow the 
field to be narrowed. He repeats his 
conviction “that it is only after a judg- 
ment of the total character of the 
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Christian experience that we ever can 
(or ever do) profitably approach the in- 
vestigation of its details.” The varie- 
ties of religious experience mean quite 
as much to him as they meant to Wil- 
liam James, but he grasps, as that dis- 
tinguished philosopher never did, the 
true relation of the sum total of those 
experiences in the normal life of the 
Christian soul. 

Each of the four lecturers has a defi- 
nite subjeci, though each forms an es- 
sential part of a coherent argument. 
“Armageddon” asserts that the present 
condition of un-Christian opinion is 
anarchical—loud-voiced, but disunited 
and _ill-found. “Babylon” is con- 
cerned rather with the moral than the 
intellectual world, and finds in the 
phenomena which this presents today 
the indication that “human nature 
needs to be redeemed, and lacks the 
force to effect deliverance for itself.” 
“Calvary” shows that the Christian 
claim changes all our standards, and 
presents facts of life that are unique— 
incapable of absorption into systems 
of a “decorated idealism” or “a mere 
emotional altruism.” And in the final 
lecture, “Sion,” Dr. Figgis contrasts 
the natural with the supernatural ex: 
planation of what Shorthouse called 
“the Christian mythos.” 

While each lecture is well argued, 
the first seems to us conspicuously 
well-written. Dr. Figgis is nothing 
if not a wide reader, and he never al- 
lows his critical faculty to sleep. More- 
over, he knows how to find strong al- 
lies in unexpected places—quoting, for 
example, “Tancred.” But he deals, of 
course, more generally with the most 
modern of books; it is among them that 
he looks for the presentment of life as 
non-Christian thinkers see it today. 
He finds Nietzsche symptomatic, and 
the names “most honoured of late” 
not to be called Christian. Perhaps he 


tends here to over-emphasis (is this the 
result of adaptation to an American 
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audience?) and to write, as it were, in 
sky-signs. 

He does not think we can be said to 
live “in a Christian world” with more 
truth than men could say it in the 
time of Tertuilian. He appears to be 
surprised that a novelist makes his so 
ciety people talk -of having given up 
religion; does he remember that Mon- 
tesquieu regarded this as a sober fact 
in England a century and a half ago? 
He does not think there is any large 
proportion of Christians at the Univer- 
sities at the present day; does he not 
forget the universal testimony to the 
fact that religion is more real and in- 
tense there than it was fifty or eighty 
years ago? “It is only,” he says, “by 
very narrowly limiting your area that 
you can get even an appearance of any 
general adhesion to the ancient faith.” 
But Bishop Butler spoke still more 
strongly of his own time. 

There may be about this some half- 
conscious touch of exaggeration, such 
as we seem also to find in his 
statements about the Middle Ages. 
He thinks, for example, that “the 
world in the Middle Ages was far 
enough from the practice of holiness 
but at least it did not question the 
ideal.” The statement is, of course, 
in itself perfectly true; but surely 
it is developed to excess when we 
are given the contrast that to-day 
“the ordinary doctrines of grace, and 
sin, and pardon, have become almost 
meaningless to many’—were they ever 
otherwise?—and told that “a new 
type of life which departs widely from 
the Christian” has come into being 
since the seventeenth century. Was 
there not a type among medizval bar- 
ons and kings (not to mention peas- 
ants) which departed as widely from 
the Christian as does that of the mil- 
lionaire (in the popular idea of him) 
or the anarchist? Was “peaceable and 
friendly co-operation” between the 
types possible in the past, as Eucken 

















thinks, any more than it is between the 
warring types to-day? This, however, 
is all by the way. With the chief point 
of Dr. Figgis’s first lecture we find our- 
selves in thorough agreement. 

The second lecture starts with an 
amusing discussion of Post-Impres- 
sionism, and we are told, apparently 
with some approval of the bizarre ar- 
tists who tried to banish art, that “we 
are to repent and become as little 
children in the service of beauty no 
less than in that of God.” Yet surely 
in a different sense. Jesus Christ did 
not commend the ignorance, the petu- 
lance, the bad drawing of children, but 
their innocence; their rightness, not 
their wrongness; not something which 
they ought to throw off, but something 
which they ought to retain. But after 
this little episode of contradictoriness, 
Dr. Figgis becomes once more as con- 
vincing as he is eloquent in his de- 
scription and criticism of modern life. 

And so he turns to Calvary. Here 
we will not follow him; not because 
we disagree with what he says, but 
because we have perhaps said enough 
already to show the lines on which his 
work proceeds. We will only add that 
his presentment of the inner aspect of 
Christian faith, alike as sacrificial and 
as triumphant, is to our mind singu- 
larly effective. It is difficult to quote 
from, because of its remarkable con- 
ciseness and close coherence. Yet two 
sentences may perhaps serve to indi- 
cate the writer’s position, though they 
are far indeed from presenting it in 
fullness. One is:— 

The total character of the Christian 
story seems to me so strongly to point 
to the irruption into this world of 
power from that beyond, that short of 
compulsion I hesitate to reject it. 

The other:— 


No bigotry is more intense and less 
amenable to evidence than that dog- 
matism which, while proclaiming man’s 
ignorance of the secret of things, as- 
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serts also that it knows enough of that 
secret to declare that it could not com- 
municate itself through Jesus Christ. 


It is not to be expected that a writer 
so alert, if not exactly original, as Dr. 
Figgis would be satisfied with all those 
who write in defence of the ultimate 
faith which they share with him; there 
are several who fall under his lash. 
Especially emphatic is his repudiation 
of that view of Canon W. H. Carnegie’s 
(one, indeed, that must have struck 
many students of modern theology 
with surprise) which seems to assume 


that the religion of healthy-mindedness 
is practically to be taken as identical 
with the faith of redemption, and that 
the ideals which dominate the Birming- 
ham business man only need a little 
furbishing to be seen to be funda- 
mentally Christian. 

Of this he says, not without effective- 
ness :— 

Nothing would seem to me more op- 
posed to S. Paul's doctrine; nor would 
his language have seemed rational to 
Horace or Suetonius. Christianity con- 
quered by its difference from every 
other system. That is not to deny our 
duty of commending the faith by avoid- 
ing merely conventional or cant phrases, 
but of all heresies that of the religion 
of healthy-mindedness seems to me to 
go the deepest. 

Two writers seem especially to have 
attracted, and in some respects infiu- 
enced, Dr. Figgis’s “way of looking at 
things.” One is Eucken, the other Dr. 
F. W. Bussell. From the former he 
gives long, and in several cases valua- 
ble, quotations; from the latter not a 
few acute apophthegms which show 
the same bent as that of Dr. Figgis, 
and are almost equal in felicity to his 
own power of expressing it. As to 
style, we observe that the author de- 
clares himself “never a member of that 
company which regards a book as 
likely to promote the glory of God in 
proportion as it is ill written.” We do 
not know to what company he alludes; - 
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but certainly no one could suspect him 

of belonging to it. He writes with ad- 

mirable directness and point, keeping 

his tendency to rather disturbing friv- 

olity in check without losing his 
The Atheneum. 
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sense of that inappropriate conjunction, 
which is the food of humor; and rising 
constantly, with admirable feeling, to 
the full dignity of his theme. 





THE DIGNITY OF IDLENESS. 


Simple, hard-working people see the 
dignity of idleness, and with the ab- 
sence of all grudging which dis- 
tinguishes them in this country they 
frankly admire it. In a rich neigh- 
bourhood it is considered a compli- 
ment to assume that a man does not 
work for his living until it is proved 
that he does. Newcomers are given 
the benefit of the doubt by those so- 
cially below them. The other day a 
small tradesman in a very small coun- 
try town apologized to a newly ar- 
rived householder (the present writer) 
for asking him to fill in a form which 
required him, among many other 
things, to state his profession. Before 
handing the form to his customer the 
tradesman had put a dash in the space 
left for description of occupation, say- 
ing, “This, of course, is usually con- 
sidered a private matter.” The new- 
comer left the space, wondering why 
he should be considered likely to be 
ashamed of his particular form of 
work. A professional friend of longer 
residence in the neighborhood ex- 
plained to him later that it is consid- 
ered impolite to take it for granted that 
a man has to work for his living until 
that misfortune is proved beyond the 
most polite doubt. A chance of assum- 
ing idleness, with all its concomitant 
dignity, is courteously offered, at least 
at first, to every man about whom it 
could be possibly true. 

It is something of a shock at first to 
find that a large portion of this modern 
world is still in frank agreement with 
Adam on the subject of work. “The 


dignity of labor” is such a fine sound- 


ing phrase, and the sentiment it ex- 
presses ought to be so grateful to the 
heart of the working man. The dig- 
nity of leisure is, however, more ob- 
vious, and unsophisticated people never 
set aside the obyious in favor of the ed- 
ifying, as we feel they ought. In Suf- 
folk they say of a man who does not 
work for his living that he “lives up- 
right,” é.e., does not stoop to toil, with 
its mundane absorptions and its temp- 
tations to money-grubbing. There are 
sO many graces which can never come 
to perfection unless time is allowed 
them. There is no doubt that care, 
and specially care in connection with 
money, is inimical to dignity, and that 
is why a certain amount of extrava- 
gance is regarded as “handsome.” 
Carelessness, in the original sense of 
the word, was certainly a very beau- 
tiful thing, and even in its present 
sense it is often a pretty one—because 
it cannot be darkened by a shade of 
suspicion or self-interest. 

It is easy to see nothing but vulgar- 
ity in the admiration of the hard work- 
er for the dignity of the idle, and 
nothing but vulgarity in his admira- 
tion for extravagance; it is easy 
also to see romance and a good heart. 
no doubt there is something to be said 
in favor of both points of view. For 
ourselves, we believe the romantic ex- 
planation is the true one, though we 
must admit that this romance does not 
have the smallest effect upon the ab- 
stract political views of the working 
classes. We all feel at times how much 
better and more dignified we should be 
if we lived under better conditions, and 
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to the hard-worked and care-worn man 
better conditions mean more money— 
less consideration connected with it, 
and more leisure. He likes to see a 
more fortunate person enjoying the 
conditions he longs for; he is inclined 
to think him the better for those con- 
ditions, and he is apt to offer him a 
tacit congratulation. There are partic- 
ulars in which he no doubt is the bet- 
ter, at least we all think we should be 
when we are very tired, too tired to 
have leisure for sympathy, and too 
much harassed by work to enjoy any- 
thing or to enter into any one else’s 
enjoyment—too busy to stop to be po- 
lite, and too much irritated by the pres- 
sure of time to be able to preserve a 
placid temper or to see, much less 
make, a joke. We should be admirable 
people, we say to ourselves, if only we 
had leisure. 

It may, perhaps, be said in favor of 
the vulgarity theory that no one has 
any admiration to spare for the care- 
less tramp, no one sees any dignity in 
his idleness. This is true enough. The 
only people whose hearts ever soften to 
tramps are the idle—sometimes only 
temporarily idle—at the other end of 
the scale. Sometimes a brain-worker 
on a holiday will wonder if a more pic- 
turesque dress and some ostensibly 
poetic aim such as he had in the Mid- 
dle Ages would not lend a certain dig- 
nity to the more contented and 
healthy-looking of our tramps. Suppose 
we knew that they called themselves 
pilgrims, and that their ostensible des- 
tiny was a neighboring shrine and not 
a neighboring workhouse, would they 
not lend a dignity to the landscape, 
and many a high road become a “pil- 
grim’s way”? There is so much in a 
name! Could any name, we hear some- 
one ask, or any aim for her everlasting 
walk, lend dignity to a female tramp? 
Well, perhaps not; but if a certain 
amount of idleness is generally neces- 
sary to the salvation of dignity, a 
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tramp woman need not be reproached 
for her want of it. An amount of walk- 
ing which is idleness to a man is over- 
work to a woman, specially if she must 
carry a baby in her arms. 

A certain dignity still attaches to 
the word “lady,” and that dignity 
seems to imply as a rule a certain 
amount of leisure. A woman’s natu- 
ral work allows her some leisure un- 
less she is very poor. It is those who 
work for their living who have never 
any time over. Of course, many wom- 
en without leisure are ladies in every 
sense of the word, but they are not 
often conspicuous for dignity. The un- 
successful are so often self-deprecia- 
tive, the successful so often self-as- 
sertive. And there is, one must admit, 
a dignity about what is called “a great 
lady” which, if not engaging, is never- 
theless impressive, and does obtain ad- 
miration, and does excite envy and 
imitation, and which comes of having 
everything the world can give, and 
having it at command and without 
working for it. Of course, the word 
“dignity,” like the word “gentleman,” 
has no absolutely definite meaning, be- 
cause it is used in both a moral and 
a technical sense, and it is in its tech- 
nical sense that it is most connected 
with idleness. 

We are always being told that the 
dignity is going out of life. Precisely, 
because in spite of all the outcry about 
unemployment fewer and fewer people 
are content to be idle. Just as in spite 
of all the nonsense that is talked and 
believed about the picturesque, fewer 
and fewer people are content to live 
in an old house, unless they can af- 
ford to remodel the inside. A drive in 
a motor-car round the outskirts of Lon- 
don will force anyone to the conclu- 
sion that all that is old is beautiful and 
all that is new is hideous. A few old- 
world corners delight and rest the eyes. 
Dignified old houses recalling more 
leisurely days stand forlorn and dis- 
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dainful among the villas and the tram- 
cars. They are admired in one sense 
as they never were admired before, 
just as the dignity of idleness is ad- 
mired. There is a perfect cult of the 
picturesque among the rich. Mean- 
while it is being swept away by the 
very generation which bows down to it. 
There is an absurd admiration for a 
particular form of dignity felt by the 
poor. They bow down to it with an 
unselfconscious sincerity which frees 
The Spectator. 
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them from all taint of snobbishness. At 
the same time the conditions neces- 
sary to this dignity are being destroyed 
even by its admirers. 

Will outward dignity ever come 
back to life—to a life in which 
there is less beauty and leisure? 
If it does, it must find a new 
method of expression. Its present 
language is full of poetry and romance, 
but it is rapidly becoming a dead let- 
ter. 
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Alice Calhoun Haines is already 
known as the author of such successful 
juveniles that her new book, “Partners 
for Fair” will find instant favor. It is 
the story of a twelve year old boy, 
Peter Prayle and his dog, Peter Piper. 
From a town poor house they escape 
just as Peter Prayle is to be “bound 
out” to a hard hearted farmer. Peter’s 
destination is California, where he has 
heard some relatives of his mother still 
live. Many adventures befall the de- 
voted pair on the way. They are 
adopted by a circus troupe, lost in an 
Arizona desert, aided by American sol- 
diers, beset by Mexican Insurrectos, 
and finally rescued by people who turn 
out to be Peter Prayle’s own kinsfolk. 
The qualities which go to make up the 
characters of both Peters are those 
which appeal to old and young the 
world over; courage, devotion and fun. 
The book is unusually well written, va- 
ried in interest and appealing. Henry 
Holt and Company. 


4 

“The Bachelor’s Comedy” by J. E. 
Penrose is an idyllic story of English 
life in a small country village. The 


bachelor is The Reverend Andrew 
Deane, extremely young and known 
behind his back as “Parson Andy.” 
Andy tries very hard to be dignified 


and clerical, but the spirit of youth is 
continually cropping out and compel- 
ling him to be human in spite of his 
aspirations. There are other characters 
such as one might meet in any country 
town, some ludicrous, some pathetic, all 
interesting through the author’s power 
of quaint characterization. The humor 
is keen but never cynical: when it ex- 
poses some weakness or failing it does 
so in a spirit of affectionate good na- 
ture. While not startlingly original in 
plot, the book has a delicacy and flavor 
of its own. Throughout there is an 
agreeable atmosphere of peace and 
gentleness and fun. George H. Doran 
Company. 


For a man to be forced into a sudden 
marriage against his will is an orig- 
inal and piquant situation. This is 
what happened to Richard Chester in 
“All the World to Nothing,” by Wynd- 
ham Martyn. Chester was bankrupt 
and as a last resort assumed a disguise 
and went to call on a money lender to 
demand back a sum that was due him. 
By mistake he entered the wrong 
house, and rather than be arrested as 
a burglar was obliged to marry a young 
heiress who lived there so that the pe- 
culiar terms of her grandfather’s will 
might be carried out. The most inter- 
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esting parts of the book are the descrip- 
tions of Chester’s fortunes as he at- 
tempts various kind of work. His 
experiences as a book agent are very 
amusing. Of course he woos and wins 
the lady who was so abruptly made his 
wife, and the tangled threads are 
smoothed out quite properly. A pleas- 
ant and entertaining story. Little, 
Brown and Company. 


“Martha By-the-Day” by Julie M. 
Lippmann furnishes the cheeriest, most 
warm hearted and humorous character 
since Mrs. Wiggs. Martha’s nature is 
so big and strong that she is not only 
the ungrudging mainstay of a rather in- 
competent husband, a complaining 
mother-in-law, and several children, 
but she takes into her crowded home a 
strange young lady whom she meets on 
the street one evening. This young lady 
is Claire Lang, an orphan of good par- 
entage and education but slender 
means who came to New York to find 
work. She was too frail to battle 
against the heavy odds she met, and 
Martha meets her just as she is about 
to be turned into the street. Martha 
is one of those who are born to con- 
quer fate. She not only provides 
Claire with a comfortable home in her 
need, but manages to assure her future 
happiness. Martha’s philosophy and 
humor give a savor to her every re- 
mark, and the book abounds in quot- 
able bits. One reading will hardly 
suffice. Henry Holt Company. 


“The Control of Trusts,” by John 
Bates Clark and John Maurice Clark, 
is an enlarged edition of an earlier 
work by the same authors, embodying 
the revisions and new material de- 
manded by recent developments in the 
business world. The title is somewhat 
misleading, for the reader will find, 
not a comprehensive study of the vari- 
ous aspects of the trust question, but 
an appeal for a trial of a new method 
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of control,—or one which, if not alto- 
gether new, at least has been compara- 
tively ignored. Its essence is regulated 
competition. It would preserve the 
trusts, except those whose size is such 
as to make competition impossible, but 
would encourage the small competitor 
who is always ready to enter the field, 
by preventing the predatory methods,— 
chiefly the factor’s agreement and local 
price-cutting,—which have driven him 
out of business in such large numbers. 
The most powerful method of preven- 
tion would be the enforcement of a one- 
price system, supplemented by changes 
in the tariff and patent laws. The 
book discusses very fully and care- 
fully the superiorities of this scheme 
over the two solutions of the problem 
most popular at the present time,—the 
destruction of combinations with a re- 
turn to the era of cut-throat competi- 
tion, and the acceptance and regulation 
of monopolies,—and the advantages 
and difficulties of its introduction. The 
actual efficacy of such a plan can, of 
course, never be settled without an 
attempt to put it into practice. The 
Macmillan Company. 


“Founders of Modern Psychology,” 
by G. Stanley Hall, is a study, in un- 
technical language, of the personalities, 
standpoints, and achievements of six 
men with whom the author came in 
personal contact during his student 
days in Germany,—Zeller, the first 
psychological historian of philosophy; 
Lotze, the harmonizer of opposing 
schools; Fechner the post-philosopher; 
“the most Oriental perhaps af all 


Occidental minds”; Hartmann, the 
pessimist, who has come into 
recent prominence as Strind- 


berg’s philosophical guide; Helmholtz, 
the greatest master of experimental 
science of the nineteenth century; and 
Wundt—to whom much the greatest 
space is devoted—the systematizer, de- 
finer, and critic. Each essay con- 
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sists of a short biographical sketch, an 
abstract of the man’s most important 
work, a critical estimate of its value, 
and a bibliography. While the gen- 
eral reader will probably find them 
somewhat disorganized and lacking in 
personal interest and anecdote, he will 
gain from them a comprehensive view 
of the development of psychology and 
philosophical thought in the last half 
century and a rare insight into the 
workings of a highly trained scientific 
mind. And not the least interesting 
feature is a view of the by-ways of 
speculation into which even the most 
serious men of science, especially if 
they happen to be German, are apt to 
wander,—such as Fechner’s “Compara- 
tive Anatomy of the Angels” and “The 
Shadow Is Alive.” D. Appleton and 
Co. 








Isabelle Howe Fiske’s “Songs Be- 
fore Birth” (Thomas B. Mosher) are 
almost inexpressibly sad and sweet in 
their expression of a feeling rarely be- 
fore expressed in verse,—the feeling of 
a mother who watches and waits for 
the coming of the little life, the object 
of a multitude of hopes and dreams, 
only to have. the longed-for child with- 
drawn as soon as it has come. The 
touching sonnet which prefaces the 
group of songs gives the key-note of 
the little book: 


Ever of babyhood have songs been 
sung; 

Of grave child-Christs who knew not 
childish mirth,— 

The saddest-sweetest cradle-song of 
earth,— 

Yes, on the child sweet changes have 
been rung 

In every lovely art, in many a tongue; 

On all its little days, save only one. 

And I have unaware and humbly done 

This thing: touched bells that all but 
silent hung; 

The purest sorrow granted unto grief, 

The mingled melody of birth and death. 
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Forgive the weakness of a smitten 
hand, 

Not metres these, but heart-beats of 
belief, 

Not on the housetops sung, but ’neath 
the breath, 

If any need, their hearts will under- 


stand. 


The same note of longing, of disap- 
pointment, and of unfaltering faith 
sings in “A Bird of Passage”: 


The same birds are singing to-night, 
dear one,— 

Dear little one, my son,— 

As only a week ago 

When the crescent moon was shining. 

They sang of the life soon to be begun 

And now they still are singing of thee, 

Of thy little life, already done; 

Like them, a migrant on the wing, 

A perfect, transitory thing 

Too beautiful for repining. 


And in these lines from the closing 
poem in the second group;—“If it were 
not so”: 


They that on earth knew naught of 
joys of childhood 

In Heaven shall have unmeasured 
hours of play, 

The city poor shall roam Elysium’s 
wildwood 

And find late rapture in each woodland 
way. 

They who, afar, have looked on lands 
forbidden 

Shall enter them with radiant, pilgrim 
soul, 

Now may they pluck the tree of life 
unchidden 

And taste the garden’s whole. 

They that on earth were loved not 
with earth’s passion 

Shall learn as never there its inner 
light, 

Shall meet their hearts’ desires in mys- 
tic fashion 

Here where there is no night. 

The childless in their arms shall gather 
children 

And their past hunger bless, 

And the defeated, in surprise bewilder- 
ing, 

Shall learn of their success. 





